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Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW WORLD 


ANSWERS. By DANIEL PIDG G8, lo 
i= Sere Han EON, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst, C.E., Author of 


Crown $vo, cloth, 63. 


THE PERUVIANS at HOME. 


FITZROY COLE. 


By Georce R. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s, 
ANCIENT and MODERN BRITONS: a Retrospect. 


“The writer brings together some really curious and interesting facts about th 
social condition of Ireland and the Scottish Highlands and Islands. in comparatively 


recent times. and about some of the tribes who bo: uin 
gipsies."—St. James's Gazette. re a genuine claim to be considered 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 


Oldest Historical Group of Natio: d the Greeks. 
PROTHERO, Fellow cm “ing’s ¢ So, Onan 


the 


Edited by G. W. 
Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. ‘i 


“We have to thank Mr, Prothero for introducing so important a work of so im- | 
of suggestion and, indeed, of | 


— an author to the English public. . . . 
truction.” —Academy. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


BOLINGBROKE: a Political Study and Criticism. 
By ROBERT HARROP. 


“Mr. Harrop has prod’ i. 
broke.” Timer produced a carefully prepared and finished study of Boling 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Cuartes Bampton. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
FREE THOUGHT and TRUE THOUGHT: a 


Contribution to an Existing Argument. By F. REGINALD STA’ 
aa “From Old to New,” “Social Growths of the Ninetecnte Oo: 
tury, ; 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By Mary 
BOOLE, Author of “ Home Side of a Scientific Mind,” &c. 


“A collection of often fan 
insight”—cath on ciful, but still more often full of sympathetic 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THOUGHT SYMBOLISM and GRAMMATIC IL- 


» LUSIONS: being a Treatise on the Nature ose, and Material of 8 hb 
and a Demonstration of the Unreality, the Useless Complexity, oat the Evil 
Effects of Orthodox Grammatic Rules in General. By H. HUTCHINSON, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HOMOLOGY of ECONOMIC JUSTICE: an Essay 


by AN INDIAN MERCHANT, showi 
and Landlordism Usurpation and Tilegal hw 4 Flitical Resnemy ia Sophistry, 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 
LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. Brown. 
“Nothing could be more delightful to the fog-bound Englishman than life in th 
Venetian ms. . . . No man of average intelligence and power could “isit 
vane aes fe at having ie, soul moved to its depths. . . . The volume conveys 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A JAUNT in a JUNK; or, Ten Days’ Cruise in 


Indian Seas. 








Docket is a good deal of originality in the conception and style of this little 


Crown 8vo, cloth, és | 


A DANISH PARSONAGE. By An Awnater. 


“A pleasant little volume with a spice of patri ich i | 
Cae om otism whi - 
qeme even when it takes the form of slightly Setnvounbhe criticism ~y y Aad pn 
Sertpa, ati 
» and force.”’— Spectator. 
charming little tale.”—Guardiane 


e 

comparison with th: 

*, There is in it real brigh 
A very bright and 
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Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


EN GLISH SACRE D LYR l C S. (The Parchment Library. 


Large crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait in eau forte, after 


a Painting by William Hilton, R.A., in the National Portrait Gallery, parchment, 
12s.; vellum, 15s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 
Edited by W. T. ARNOLD. 


* Practically, ev worth having is here. The book is also well printed and 
got up. . . . Mr. Arnold’s work in the book, which is considerable, is naturally 
that pat of it which calls for most special mention. . . . The line which he has 
adopted seems to us to be a distinctly good one, and his remarks in following it are 
scholarly and really critical.””—Saturday Review. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: a Con- 


tribution to the History of English Poetry. By EDMUND GOSSE. Clark 
Lecturer on English History at the University of Cambridge. 

“The work of a careful student and skilful critic. Mr. Gosse has worked at first 

hand. . . Hehas brought to his task a judgment at once sound and delicate, 


and his style is clear and easy. . . . A-solid contribution to English literary 
history.”’—Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endeavour 


to Explain the ES J of “ Hamlet,’ from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. By JACOB FEIS. 


2 vols., large crown 8vo, parchment, bevelled boards, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED of TORQUATO 


TASSO. ‘Translated into English Verse by Sir JOHN KINGSTON JAMES, 
Bart., M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS. By Joun Appinetron 


SYMONDS, Author of “ Animi Figura,” ‘‘ Many Moods,” &c, 
8 vols., small crown 8vo, cloth extra, each 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY pve VERE. 


Vol. ITHE SEARCH after PROSERPINE, and OTHER POEMS, 
CLASSICAL and MEDITATIVE. ; 
Vol. II1—THE LEGENDS et ST. PATRICK and LEGENDS of IRELAND'S 


EROIC AGE. 
Vol. IT.—ALEXANDER the GREAT, ST. THOMAS of CANTERBURY, 
and OTHER POEMS. 


New Edition, Revised, small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HERODIAS: a Dramatic Poem. By J.C. Heywoop. 


“‘ Everywhere there is originality and everywhere strength. It is a work full of 
the freshness, the enthusiasm, the dreams, and the earnestness of youth.” 
Prof. C. C. EVERETT. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“BOYS TOGETHER,” and other Poems. By 


MARGARET SCOTT TAYLOR. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By the late THos. Groracr Youneman. 


Smell crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


CONRADIN. By Lieut.-Col. Rous, Author of “ The 


Story-Teller of Constantinople,” &c. 


POEMS. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE DEATH of OTHO, and other Poems. By 


ISAAC B. GINNER. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CLOUDS and SUNLIGHT: Poems. 


MACGREGOR. 


By Duncan 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SOMNIA MEDICI. By Joun A. Goopcumn. 


Small crown Svyo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ACROSS the HILLS. By Frances Mary Owen, 
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LBERT JACKSON’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUF,—Sporting Books, Important County Histories, &c, Gratis 
and post-free. —221, Great l’ortland-street, London, W. Libraries Purchased, 








OOKBUYERS WANTED to send for 


CATALOGUES of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS to 8. WaTenumovuse, 
Sun Buildings, Bradford. 


OOKS and LIBRARIES purchased to 


any amount for prompt cash, Utmost value given. Distance no 
object, all parts of the country visited. Cash remitted for consignments 
forwarded, Established 1842. Largest stock in the County, 5. WATER- 
HOUSE, Sun Buildings, Bradford, 





N ORWICH.—Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 
Oriental, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., &c.—B, SAMUEL, 
37 and 39, Timber-hill, usualiy has specimens of interest. 


O PICTURE AMATEURS.—A FINE 


PICTURE (in a bad state), believed a KuBENS, TO BE SOLD. A 
bargain.—App!ly L. M. B., 2, Moutpelier-place, Brighton. 


WANXTED.—A GOOD PRINT of “LE 


DERNIER SOUPIR du CHRIST,” printed by Gud, engraved By 
Jazet; published in 1844 by Goupil, Paris; and by the Anaglyphi: Com- 
pany, London, State price. —CRUC!FIXION, “‘ Daily Mail” Office, Glasgow. 


RTISTS’ QUARTERS in BRITTANY.— 


JULIA GUILLIOU, Hotel des Voyageurs, Pontaven, Quimperlé, 
Finistere, Pension, wine inc'uded, 5 francs a day. Large New and 
Commodious Studios attached tothe Hotel. The Hotel is situated in the 
centre of a most beautifil and p'cturesque country, and near the sea 
Models easily obtained. Trout fisbing free, 


REEK ART.—Miss HARRISON’S 

CLASES at the BRITISH MUSEUM begin again NOVEMBER 5 
and — syllabus and terms apply to Hon. Sec., Miss JENNER, 63, Brook- 
street, W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBI- 
“ TION NOW OPEN, 5A, PALL MALL EAST, DAILY, 10 till dusk, 
One Shilling. MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 
7 to 10, Sixpence, Optical Lantern every Monday evening. 























A YWnry 
f FRENCH GENTLEMAN, Professor at 
the College of Melun (Seine-:t-Marne) and for several years a suc- 
cessful teachor in England, RECEIVES in his family THREE YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN wishing to read in French and Classics,—Apply to Dr. Eva, 
OSWALD, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 


EMORY & SUCCESS, 
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s greatly to suc 

tall 7 nit prot memory. 
1 Ss causes ure in ? 
sane wie A bad memory. 
HAT is indispensable to every Lady and Gentleman 
Student, Chemist, Physician, Merchant, Lawyer, 
Manufacturer, Farmer, &c. nae A good memory. 
e! one 0 rom OFESSOR 
Wtowerrs? ood memory—the Physiological 
Art of Never Forgetting—wholly unlike Mnemonics, 
Avy book ee wed in DS ge of Mr 
‘ospectuses _post-free é 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, fr ANDREW WILSON, 

Clergymen, and others who have studied the system. 
Great inducements to Correspondence Classes in 
“ Never-forgetting” and for cure of ‘‘ Mind-wander- 
ing” in all parts of the world. Private Lessons—Day 
and Evening a in Families of the 

Nobility and Gentry. 
Professor LOIS aie 7 S. NEW OXFORD STREET, 





(THE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOLS, 


OUNDLE, NORTHAMPIONSHIRE, 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools will be VACANT at 
CHRISTMAS NEXT, = the r‘tiremeat of the Rev. T. C. Fry, M.A., in 
sequence of serious illness, 
“othe Court cf the Grocers’ Company are prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from Gentlemen who may be desirous of obtaining the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of the Schools, which comprise a First Grade Classical 
School, established by the Company, avd a Grammar School founded by 
Sir Wm, Laxton in 1556, The Company wiil guarantee to the Head-Master 
a minimum income of £1,000 a-year, and an excellent residence free of rent, 
rates, and taxes for two years from the beginning of Christmas Term next. 
The Head-Master must be a Graduate of an English University and a 
member of the Church of England Other things being equa), a Clergyman 
will be preferred, r 
Full particulars may be obtained from the CLERK of the GROCERS’ Com- 
PANY, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., to whom the appli of Cendid. ‘ 
accompaniel by testimonials, must be sent on or before the 1UTH of 
NOVEMBER. The Election will take place on or before the 3kD DECEM- 
BER. The new Head-Master will te required to commence his duties in 
Christmas Term next. 
Grocers’ Hall, October, 1884, 


MMANSAMEAD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 
4 


Established 18.4. 








Number of Boys, 1!13.—Moor and Sea Air, 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY and NAVY. 

THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £2° each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 


Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


‘ SITE of the TEMPLE of DIANA. 


The Committee formed to carry on these Excavations have recently passed 
the following resolution :—** That it is desirable in the interests of Art and 
+ ae the Site of the vente be thoroughly excavated.” 

tis, t fore, proposed to renew the excavations as soon as ibl 
under the direction of Mr. J. T, WOOD. ogg 

Subscriptions are received by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Hon 
Treasurer, 15, Lombard-street, E.C. ; and by Messrs, HERRIES, FARQUHAR 
& Co., 16, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, 


Beret EXPLORATION FUND. 


The GENERAL MEETING will ve held, by kind permission of the 
Managers, at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBEMARLE STREETS, W.,on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 4-5 p.m. 

Mr. Petrie will give an account of his discoveries at Zoan, with photo- 
graphs exhibited by limelight, 5-6 p.m. 


E GYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES.—Miss 

BELOE’S LECTURES at the BRITISH MUSEUM begin agniy 
NOVEMBER 7, For syllabuses and terms apply to Hon. Sec. Miss JENN ei, 
63, Brook Street, W. 


HyxC4¥4TIONS at EPHESUS on the 











“The distinguishing character of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence; and tf are therefory 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their cys 
is an important element, and especially for all in which it is desirabi-, 
for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of children or of 
adults the most perfect representations of natural or of ideal beauty.” 

imes, September 4th, 137), 





For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION oF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
- HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG, 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


Just published. —PETER the HERMIT PREACHING the FIRst 
—* ae the Painting by Jas. Archer, Esq., Exhibited Koyal 





(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by the County College Association, 
Linited, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Devenshire, K.G,, 
in order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age aud at a moderate 
cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Ledging and Board (with an extra Term in the 
Long Vacation), including all necessary expenses of Tuition for tho B.A, 
Degree, are £84 per annum. : 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


CHAIR OF BIOLOGY. 

The COUNCIL is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS fora CHAIR of 
BIOLOGY, The Appointment will be made, in the first instance, for four 
years, in each of which the Salary will be £400, with two-thirds of the fees, 
the total income being guaranteed to be not less than £500 per annum 
during that pericd. Applications, panied by twenty-five copies of 
testimonials, should be sent to Messrs, SHIELL & SMALL, 5, Bank-street, 
Dundee, not later than 15th November, The successful Candidate will be 
expected to commence work after Christmas. 


BOURNEMOUTH. — MOIRA COLLEGE 


for LADIES, 
Principals—Mr, and Mrs, INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
The House is beautifully and healthily situated, with gardens specially 
laid out for the recreation of the pupils. 
The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, Music and Drawing is 
of a high-class character, and hes been very success:ul for many yeurs, 
Special attention is given to younger pupils. 


V7 ESTMINSTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


(in connexion with City Guilds Institute).—EVENING CLASSES : 
Electrical and Mechanical Engi ing, Mechanics, Mathematics, Drawing, 
Machine and Building Construction, Matriculation, Civil Service, and other 
Subjects. Syllabus and terms post-free.—R. E. H, GOFFIN, Hon, Director, 
United Westminster Schools, Palace-street, 8, W. 




















TMUNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLSand UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometimeFellow and Tutor of Worcester(. llege, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Cless in Law and Noderp History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 
20 juinear.— _ a Fg ee. 

J~CHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the ex- 

tensive and specially planned premises, LINDON GROVE, ALDER- 

LEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER. A Boys’ Boarding School has been 
4 A al A 4 








f GEN TLEMAN, Member of a University, 


who is preparing for the Bar and who has had much useful 
experience in sundry kinds of scientific and literary work, has at disposal 
several hours a day which he wishes to occupy with any Editorial or other 
such work which does not clash with his professional obligations. —Apply 
K. Z., care of Mrs, Bell, 28, Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C, 








a “ P 
A LADY (aged 30), thoroughly conversant 
with both French and German, and Music, desires EMPLOYMENT 
either as SECRETARY or ia some similar capacity, orin Tuition. Sulary a 
secondary cousideration,—Address, Rev. M, A., 14, St. Gsorge’s-square, 


»D hla ~ Py Ta ’ . 

MO PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Puilder. 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, British Mail, the Print n Times, 
the Furniture Gazette, avd other high-class 'ublications, cali: tte ition to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and! UN 'TUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether I’ ustrited or 
Plain, Esti nates furuishe *rojectors of New Veriodic 8, for either 
»g.—71 to 76, Great Queen-st. Luedon, W 

















there for many years wu p! Sixty 
Pupils,—Apply DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton, 


[0 PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of SOCIETIES, and others.—GEORGE NORMAN 

8ON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 

Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy, 


How to GROW MONEY.—Price 6d. 


Post-free, 6}. Published by J. 8. MASON, 16, Tokenhouse-yard, 
London, Showing how to make a for'une safely and rapidly, without 
interfering with ordinary business. All Booksellers and Bookstalls, 











TUIS DAY.—Feap, 8vo, ONE SHILLING 
Post-free, 14 Stamps. 


ARK DAYS. By Hven Conway, Author 

of “Called Back,” being Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual for 1834, 
Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH, 11, Quay-street, 

London : GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
And all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 





PORTRAIT of WORDSWORTH, from the Drawing by Haydon. 

FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM.” 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 
Print-Room, British Museum, 

PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., 
carefully FRAMED. ‘ 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, “‘ Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 
Press Notices, free per post. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp, 124, price Sixpence, free per post. 





“It is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the gonius of 
Michael Angeio, as em’ in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the autotype process.” 
Portfolio, April, 1871. 

“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an edvcational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, the 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the p!xces of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to adorn eveiy 
bursery and school-room in England.”—7Zimes, April 17th, 1873, 


b, a | uJ 
EW ZEALAND.—An ENGLISH 
MASTER is required for the OTAGO BOYS’ HIGH SCHOUL at 
DUNEDIN. Salary, £500 per annum, An allowance of £100 made for 
expenses of passage to the Colony. Application forms and printod partica- 
lars can be o ed on and after the 20TH INST., of W. Kr NNAWAY, New 
Zealand Government Offices, 7, Westminster Chambers, London, 2. W. 


__ October Ith, 1834, 


HE IRISH TIMES.—The Leading Daily 


Newspaper in Ireland, and Best Advertising Medium for Liter ture, 
the Fine Arts, &c, 
Offices : 31, Westmoreland-street, Dublin ; and 153, Fleet-street, London. 











Now ready, 8vo, price 3s. 
HAKESPEARE’S “MUCH ADO about 


NOTHING,” Now first published in fully recovered metrical form, 
and with a Prefatory Essay by W. WATKISS LLOYD, 
London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-gerden. 





Now ready, imp. 16mo, !s. 


OME FAMOUS HAMLETS. From 


BURBAGE to FECHTER. By AUSTIN BRERETON. With »n 
Appendix, giving Extracts from the Criticisms ou Hamlet, by Gvetbe, 
Coleridge, Schlegel, Haz!itt, Ulrici, &e. 

“The Times says :—‘* Excellent and very opportune.” 
London: DAVID BoGuk, 3, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Li*eral Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 5 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cneapside. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


FIFTY YEARS of PUBLIC LIFE 


of the late SIR H. COLE,°K.O:B;, accounted for 
in his Deeds, Speeches, and Writings. 

“These two volumes are full of interest... . What- 
ever could advance knowledge. refine taste, add to the 
comforts and beauty of life, alleviate mee y and pro- 
mote a rational spirit in the government of mankind, 
had his warmest sympathies; and with him strong fee!- 
ing was never vented in mere words, but supplied the 
motive power to rapid, well-directed action. Sir Henry 
Cole was ce a@ meritorious public servant, and 
those whom he so well served are not likely to forget 
the debt ee owe him.’”’—Times. 

“There is plenty of interesting matterin both volumes. 
They tell us but little about Sir Henry Cole’s private 
life, but_ they abound in anecdotes and naive illustra- 
tions of his cherecher and his dealings with contempo- 
raries of note; and —o achievements which they 
chronicle, and on which they throw much fresh light, 
were of great and various concern in the history of the 
past two generations.” —Athenaewn. 

“A curiously ney ee autobiography. ... Ofno 
man can it be more truthfully and exactly said that his 
life was his work and his work his life.”’—Daily News. 


1 vol., imp. 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS who 


have exhibited Pictures in the Principal London 
Exhibitions of Oil Paintings from 1760 to 1890, 
Compiled by ALGERNON GRAVES. 


This Volume contains a list of about 16,000 artists, 
giving their place of residence, special class of art, the 
dates, exhibitions, and number of works exhibited. It 
will be found valuable to collectors of works of art, and 
& — who are interested in the history and progress 
0 





, Demy 8vo, 21s. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY: a Dictionary 


of Corrupted Words which have been perverted in 
Form or Meaning by False Derivation or Mistaken 
Analogy. By the Rey. A. S. PALMER, Author of 
“ A Word-Hunter’s Note-Book.” 

“Most interesting, instructive, and valuable contri- 
bution to the study of language.’’— Athenaeum. 

“ As a whoie, the work has been admirably performed, 
and, strange to say, though it takes the form of a dic- 
tionary, it can be read straight through as it stands 
with interest and pleasure.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Palmer’s book surpasses all former ones in the 
breadth and thoroughness of his treatment of the sub- 
ject. It is a most creditable performance, and forms an 
important complement to Skeat’s and Miiller’s etymo- 
logical dictionaries.” —Prof. PoGATSCHER. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH 


GLOSSARY. Gontaining 12,000 Words and Mean- 
ings cocussing in English Literature not found in 
any other Dictionary. With Illustrative Quotations. 
By T. LEWIs O. DAVIES, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary 
Extra, Southampton, Author of “ Bible English.” 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Those who are acquainted with the little volume of 
Davies on ‘ Bible English’ will open his larger work 
with eagerness, and will find their expectations more 
than satistied.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* Mr. Davies has done a most useful workin compiling 
the word-catalogue before us. . . . It isa monument of 
care and industry, and will be of extreme use to every 
future worker in the same field.” —Academy. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 14s. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED: a 
Catalogue of Synonymous Words in the English 
Language, with their various Shades of Meaning, &c. 
Illustrated by Quotations trom Standard Wuiters. 
By the late Ven. C. J. SMITH, M.A. 


Post 8vo, 5s, 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Collected and Con- 
trasted,; By the late Ven. C. J. SMITH, M.A, 


USED IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, New 


Edition, _With Supplement of over 4,600 New 
Words an@’Meanings. 1,628 pages, 3,000 Illustra- 
tions, 4to, cloth, 21s. 


THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY, 
containing the above matter, with valuable Literary 
Appendices and Seventy extra pages of Illustra- 
be Grouped and Classified. 1,919 pages, 3is. 6d. 

Certainly the best practical English dictionary ex- 

tant, ’—Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post-free on 
application, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
' *\ NEW WORKS. 


THE MEMOIRS of a CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER. By WILLIAM GLOVER. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is, 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS; its 


ORIGIN and PRO@RESS. By MASON JACKSON. ~} vol., demy 8vo, 
with 150 Illustrations, 16s, Cin the press. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


. (PEG WOFEIRGTON: with Piorures of thé Pertop in whieh she 
LivED. By J. FITZGERALD MULLOY, Author of ‘* Court Life Below 
Stairs,” &c, 2 vols,, crown 8vo, 21s. 
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Petersham, Lady Coventry, Madame Violante, Mrs, Butler, Mrs. Gunning, 
Mrs, Upton, Miss Dailaway, Miss Bellamy, Kitty Clive, David Garrick, 
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G, A, 8, in Mustrated News. 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 


MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “‘CEYLON.” By Sargeon- 


General MUNRO, M.D., C.B,, Author of ** Reminiscences of Military 


Service with the 93:d Sutherland H ighlanders.” 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
**In this delightful cruise Dr, Munro saw much that was picturesque and 
interesting. The book will give pleasure to many readers,”—Post, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
RALPH RAEBURN. By John 


BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of ** Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. 


' *BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 2 vols, 








JOY. By May Crommelin, Author 


of “* Queen‘e,” &c. 8 vols, 
“*A powerfully written tale. The plot is dramatic and full of human 
interest. There is much to commend in this novel.”—Morning Post. 
“ This story is of the melodramatic order, having some excellent scenes, 
situations, and passages.”—St. James's Gasette. 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “‘ The Future Marquis,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This novel is striking, amusing, and full of surprises, The story is 
graphically written and abounds in stirring incidents, It is altogether a 
book that deserves to be read.”—Post, 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


4y JOHN MILLS, Author of ** The Old English Gentleman,” &. 3 vols, 
**There are many graceful aud pathetic scenes in this book, The chapters 
on Sport are bright, graphic, and full of movement.”— Post. 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cresswell, 


Authot of ** A Modern Greek Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* This novel has iu it much to please and satisfy. Most of the characters 
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TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, J. LASLETT POTT, &c. 
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The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
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Robinson. Professor C. D. Yonge. 
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Now ready, 2 vols., 8vo, price 32s, ° 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER : 


An Autobiography. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


The TIMES (First Notice). 

“Lord Malmesbury knew everyone and went everywhere, and his 
sketches of m, , and places are lively, entertaining, and full of 
that personal and political gossip which gives to contemporary memoirs 
their chief value and interest.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
“Wo might fill columns with reminiscence, reve'ation, and anecdote 
from these most interesting volumes, to which we mean presently to return, 


For as to the political events, and the political personages, and the party 
history of a whole generation, Lord Malmesbury has muci to tell us.” 








COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE IN LONDON; 


From 1834 to his Death in 1881. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. 


With Portrait engraved on Steel. 2 vols,, 8v0, price 32s. 
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the first time. 


ERICHSEN’S SURGERY —EIGHTH EDITION. 


THE SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY: 


a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By JOHN 
ERIC ERICHSEN, F.R.S., LL.D., Surgeon Extraordinary to H.M, the 
Queen ; Ex-President of the Koyal College of Surgeons, The Eighth 
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THE SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By 


FREDERICK JAMES LIOYD, F.C.S., Lecturer on Agriculture, 
King’s College, London, Jate Assistant Chemist Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, 8vo, 12s. 

*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King's 
College, London, in which an attempt was made to explain, with as litte 
use of technical language as possible, the scientific principles which regu- 
late the modern practice of agriculture. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS ; Greek Text, illus- 


trated with Essays and Notes. Ky Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, fart, 
M.A., LL.D., Principal, of the Edinburgh University, Fourth Edition, 


2 vols., 8vo, 32s, 
MY FRIENDS and I. By Julian 


STURGIS. With Frontispiece. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 5s. 
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GREENLEAF THOMPSON, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s, . 
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EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 
LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 
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BY MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 
FROM the OLD WORLD to the NEW. 


Including Experiences of a Recent Visit to the 
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By Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE, Author of 
**Some Experiences of a Barrister.’”’ In demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 14s. 
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DRIFTWOOD from SCANDINAVIA. 
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OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT. 
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RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. 
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THE PIRATE-ISLAND: a ry A of the 
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A LETTER to the MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 
By W. T. MARRIOTT, Q.C., M.P. 





1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, price £1 1s. 
A SKETCH OF THE 


LIFE AND TIMES 
REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 


M.A., Rector of Combe Finer, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. 


Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of 
Personal Friends. 


By STUART J. REID. 


** There was room for much profitable gleaning, however; and with the 
assistance he has received f from | Miss Holland, Sydney Smith’s granddaughter, 
from Mrs. Malco m, the d — on ea few 
surviving friends of Sydney Smith's A manhood, and from any 
other competent helpers, as well as by a diligent collection of fie the | local 
records and traditions he could obtain at the various places in which his 
hero resided from time to time, Mr. Reid has produced an interesting and 
useful book.”— Athenaeum. 
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THE SNAKE-DANCE 
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MOQUIS OF ARIZONA. 


oe | a Narrative of a J — from Santa Fé, New 
exico, to the V: " e Moqui Indians 
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With a Description of the ; = and Customs of 
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with an Account of the Tab Dance o of fhe Pueblo of 
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By JOHN OC. BOURKE, Captain Third U.S. Cavalry. 


“Captain Bourke beheld the snake dance, seeing more of it than any 
other pean has ever been allowed to do. His official character pro- 
tected him ; he merely shook hands with the persons who tried to turn him 
out, and he took copious notes of allthat wasdone. . . . In our space 
we cannot do justice to his yolume asa Bog record of travel, but we must 
commend it not less to the ‘ general reader’ than to the anthropologist and 
student of the comparative history of celighons. me Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE ACCURSED LAND; 


Or, First Steps on the Waterway of Edom. 
By Lieut.-Col. H. E. COLVILE, Grenadier Guards, 
Author of “A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.” 


Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 
‘C ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 
Coleridge. By H. D. Traill. (Macmillan.) 


I rear I must begin with the ungracious part 
of my task, and say at once that Mr. Traill’s 
book does not satisfy me. That it is well 
written, that it is interesting, that it is sound 
as to critical opinion and generally accurate 
as to fact, may go without saying. Indeed, 
it is a thoroughly workmanlike piece of 
biography. It contains nothing new, so far 
as I can see, but it is well digested, well pro- 
portioned, and well executed. My objection 
to it is a radical one, and concerns its funda- 
mental conception of Coleridge’s character. 
That conception is the old one—namely, that 
Coleridge was shiftless, impractical, ineffec- 
tual, a sort of inspired and sublime imbecile, 
whose tragic bafflings with impediments of 
his own creation were ‘‘ undesignedly droll,” 
a visionary to whom the touch of reality was 
fatal. This is a picturesque conception of 
character; it is the right sort of idea fora 
story book ; but I will make so bold as to say 
that it is not strict truth, and that the facts 
of Coleridge’s life are so far from supporting 
it, that they afford it only a colourable 
excuse. Asa Coleridgean I had hoped that 
Mr. Traill, whose grasp of Sterne’s personal 
character was kindly and complete, would 
have seen and said that in Coleridge’s case 
bodily disease was from first to last the thing 
that palsied the powers of a thoroughly un- 
affected, sufficiently emphatic, competently 
practical, reasonably decisive and genuinely 
manlyman. Mr. Traill has followed the Bristol 
bookseller in his general estimate of Coleridge’s 
alleged shiftlessness, and though he sifts 
De Quincey’s evidence with courage and 
penetration he has followed the opium eater 
in his amusing misconception of some mani- 
festations of Coleridge’s moral weakness. 
Mr. Traill appears to have taken Southey’s 
rather broad generalisations on Coleridge’s 
conduct from 1804 to 1816, and Wordsworth’s 
comments at the same period, as ultimate 
verdicts on the idiosyncrasy of their friend. 
His book, as a whole, has left one idea 
vividly impressed on my mind, and that is, 
that in the writer’s opinion, Coleridge was 
deficient in manliness of fibre. 

Now, I donot say that Coleridge’s character 
was of such strength and force as would 
have admit ed of his raising or wrecking 
empires, even if it had been undisturbed by 
physical infirmity. I merely say that it 
was sufficient for the ordinary strain of a life 
such as his. I also say that Coleridge was 
so far from living in a perpetual St. Vitus’s 
dance (“ eternal activity without action’’) 
that he did the day’s work of a giant, and 
that the gross sum of his accomplished works 
18 only not commensurate with his genius 
because of physical weakness, which did 








not prevent the development, but simply 
the complete exhibition of his powers. De 
Quincey said that opium killed Coleridge 
as a poet. He might have said with more 
truth that opium eating, and the infirmity 
that lay at the root of it, suspended Cole- 
ridge’s activity in every walk of his life. 
The pernicious habit began as a revolt from 
pain, and when it had been formed it became 
in itself one of nature’s infirmities. To these 
infirmities, as I am fully persuaded, every- 
thing in Coleridge’s life that has the look of 
shiftlessness is directly or indirectly attribut- 
able. The first alarming symptoms of a collapse 
in Coleridge’s health appeared in 1800. The 
sixteen years thence ensuing were years of all 
but complete physical prostration, a daily 
oscillation between health that was bad and 
health that was very bad. The opium con- 
tributed to this condition of things, and con- 
tributed enormously, but it was not the sole 
cause, and if it had been so that fact would 
not be enough to prove that Coleridge was 
deficient in moral fibre.* Before 1800 Coleridge 
did a mass of splendid work ; and after 1816 
he wrote probably a thousand pages of criticism 
and philosophy, not to speak of short poems 
that are matchable in some qualities with 
the best produced in early manhood. The 
intervening years were years of disaster and 
failure more or less complete. Let us glance 
at the facts. Before the breakdown in 
health which culminated in the opium eating, 
Coleridge had produced the first Bristol lec- 
tures, the Bristol poems, the Watchman, ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘Christabel” (parts i. 
and ii.), ‘* Remorse,” the translation of 
‘* Wallenstein,” the articles in the Morning 
Post, and the letters from Germany. All this 
before twenty-nine years of age. From that 
time to the beginning of his residence at 
Highgate Coleridge produced little except the 
Friend, and nothing to any purpose. He 
wrote the ‘‘ Ode to Dejection” ; he delivered 
his first and most disastrous series of lectures 
in London ; he delivered his second and most 
unhappy series of lectures in Bristol; he 
wrote spiritless paragraphs for the Courier; 
and if he also delivered the Shakspere lec- 
tures, of which seven were saved by Mr. 
Collier, we must not too decisively refer the 
substance of them to this period. We have 
Coleridge’s authority for saying that they 
were in part the gleanings of earlier years. 
But when the opium was cut off, and that 
mainly by the exercise of his own moral 
strength, the last and worst of his infirmities 
was gone and his activity revived. He began 
again to write poetry, and produced ‘‘ Youth 
and Age” and ‘‘ Work and Hope” among 
other exquisite things. He wrote the Bio- 
graphia Literaria, the Aids to Reflection, and 
the great bulk of the fragmentary and un- 
methodised notes and marginalia which Mr. 
Traill rightly places at the head of his critical 
work. He would have done far more before 
1834, when he became a dying man, but his 
chances in life were gone. He wrote a little 
for Blackwood, and actually came down to 
writing sermons for lazy and dishonest clergy- 
men, who stipulated that the composition 





*TI have had most unhappy opportunity of 
observing at what point an indulgence.in opium 
ceases to be voluptuous, and produces effects 
which are not distinguishable from those of an 
infirmity. 





should be more than respectable. Yet this is 
the man who is charged with lack of volition 
and of habits of work. 

Having accepted the approved idea of the 
unpracticable character of Coleridge’s genius, 
it was natural that Mr. Traill should make 
the most of the unlucky collapse of the 
Friend. Indeed, with all his reverence for 
his subject, he cannot, in this case, restrain 
some amiable facetiousness at the way in 
which Coleridge ‘‘studiously and severely 
handicapped himself.”’ Following De Quincey, 
Mr. Traill tells us that by way of purchasing 
intolerable difficulties at the highest price, 
Coleridge was persuaded to set up a printer at 
Penrith, and to lay in a stock of paper and 
types. He might, says Mr. Traill, have gone 
to a printer already established, say at Kendal, 
‘* which was ten miles nearer, and connected 
with Coleridge’s then place of abode (Gras- 
mere) by a daily post, whereas at Penrith 
there was no post at all.” Thus Mr. Traill 
perceives that even had the Friend obtained 
a reasonable measure of popularity at starting, 
the flagrant defects in its management must 
have ensured its early decease. But is Mr. 
Traill sure of his facts? He appears to 
accept them on the authority of De Quincey, 
whose evidence on such minor points is 
notoriously unreliable. If he knows, for 
example, that in 1809 there was a daily post 
to Grasmere from Kendal, that knowledge 
must, with me, be conclusive. But I doubt 
if there was a daily post to Grasmere from 
any quarter of the kingdom. I well remem- 
ber what I heard as a boy of the irregularity 
and infrequency of the posts at the villages 
north of the Raise, within the memory 
of people whose lives dated no farther back 
than 1809. Nor is Penrith ten miles farther 
from Grasmere than Kendal, unless you travel 
back to Ambleside and go round by Kirkstone, 
or up to Threlkeld and round by Penruddock. 
I think I could show Mr. Traill a road from 
Grasmere to Penrith that should not be three 
miles longer than the high road through 
Staveley to Kendal. So far as I know, there 
would be only one coach daily from Carlisle 
to Penrith, and through Long Sleddale to 
Kendal ; and another from Penrith to Keswick, 
and through Cockermouth to Workington. 
All mails for the strip of country that lies 
west and south of these mail-coach lines would 
have to wait for a conveyance travelling, 
perhaps, twice a week, or less frequently. 
In short, I decline to believe that Coleridge 
had created his own drawbacks when he spoke 
of the slowness and irregularity of the com- 
munication with his place of residence. The 
purchase of paper in advance was inevitable, 
and it appeared to be justified by the subscrip- 
tion list. The purchase of types may have been 
a transaction such as the shrewdest economist 
would approve. Mr. Traill, in his impeach- 
ment of Coleridge’s errors of finance in the 
matter of the Friend seems to forget that the 
editor was living with Wordsworth during 
the seven months of its existence, and that 
Wordsworth was too clever at financing to 
permit his friend to be ‘advised and per- 
suaded” into an enterprise that must have 
been from the outset manifestly ludicrously 
and even childishly hopeless, if conducted 
with as little business capacity as De Quincey 
would have us believe. 

It is of a piece with the fixed determination 
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to accredit the poet with an entirely un- 
practical mind that Mr. Traill tells us that 
Coleridge very likely over estimated the 
effect of his own contributions on the circu- 
lation of the Morning Post. But why very 
likely? The facts say emphatically very 
likely not. We know that contributions of 
Coleridge’s sold entire re-issues of the paper, 
and if in later years he claimed to have 
raised the circulation from an inconsiderable 
number to an important one, surely that is 
sufficiently borne out by the circumstance 
that the proprietor offered him a half share, 
which was equal to £2,000 a year. Mr. 
Stuart was a practical man, whose apprecia- 
tion of Coleridge’s talents was essentially 
matter of fact. We may conclude that he 
was but little influenced by sentiment when 
he said long afterwards that there was hardly 
any sum which he would not be disposed to 
pay to Coleridge in return for three or four 
hours daily of systematic labour. That Cole- 
ridge declined the £2,000 per annum, and 
came down to writing sermons for other men 
to deliver is a more serious impeachment of his 
practical genius. In such a case we usually 
judge by results. Carlyle declined a con- 
nexion with the Times when he was almost 
at poverty’s door, but he ended well, and 
hence a deliberate disregard of money chances 
is to be accounted splendid unselfishness in 
his case, though in Coleridge’s it is no more 
than blind recklessness. 

I am sorry that Mr. Traill makes no effort 
to disturb the mistaken and cruel notion that 
in the matter of his obligations to audiences 
in the delivering of lectures, Coleridge had 
no proper sense of the sanctity of a pledged 
word. His sense of it was, I venture to say, 
a vast deal too acute. If he dismissed audience 
after audience with pleas of illness, it was, as 
we know, because he had excellent reason to 
do so. We certainly need not trouble ourselves 
to inquire whether ‘‘the women of distinc- 
tion” who crowded Albemarle Street in their 
carriages, retired from the doors of the Royal 
Institution in concern or disgust. ‘‘ His lips 
were baked with feverish heat,” says De 
Quincey, ‘and often black in colour; and in 
spite of the water which he continued drink- 
ing through the whole course of the lecture, 
he often seemed to labour under an almost 
paralytic inability to raise the upper jaw from 
the lower.” Mr. Traill quotes this passage 
and says, ‘‘One can well understand Cole- 
ridge’s being an ineffective lecturer, and no 
failure in this respect, however conspicuous, 
would necessarily force us to the hypothesis of 
physical disability.” Why not? Mr. Traill 
means that Coleridge was at this period more 
constantly and hopelessly than ever under the 
dominion of opium. Is it known that the 
lecturer was Jess under the dominion of opium 
when he delivered the Shakspere lectures of 
1811-12? It is not so known; yet Coleridge 
kept his appointments and delivered more 
lectures than he had bargained for, and the 
Shakspere lectures were successful. Is it 
not known that when he delivered the Bristol 
lectures of 1813,* he had, to some extent, 





* Following Cottle, Mr. Traill is, I think, in 
error as to the date of the Bristol lectures. The 
lectures, which were a repetition of the course of 
1811-12, were not begun ‘‘early in 1814,” but 
finished late in 1813. A further course on Milton 
began on April 2, 1814. 





dominated the opium? It was then that he 
employed a man to go about with him with 
the single duty of preventing his buying or 
drinking laudanum. Yet the lectures failed. 
I am at a loss to see on what authority it is 
said that these lectures were sparsely attended 
‘¢ owing to the natural unwillingness of people 
to pay for an hour’s contemplation of an 
empty platform.’’ The story of ‘‘a brother 
of Mr. George Cumberland” is, I verily 
believe, a piece of silly and mendacious 
gossip, apparently unsupported by known 
facts; and Mr. Traill’s generalisation on the 
‘‘ mixture of insincerity and unpunctuality ” 
in Coleridge’s emotions and will as exhibited 
in the account of the détour by North Wales, 
is, I regret to say, somewhat unworthy of a 
critic who is usually both shrewd and 
sympathetic. 

If I have written strongly on this question 
of Coleridge’s character as a man, it is because 
I feel strongly, and because I think it is quite 
time that we should abandon picturesque tra- 
ditions and face the clear and simple facts. 
Coleridge was not a man of iron will, and 
such will as he possessed was enfeebled by 
opium ; but he had will enough and sincerity 
enough to keep his promises, and to do a 
great mass of work of various kinds. Extreme 
physical disability (whether aggravated or not 
by opium seems to me not very important) is 
chargeable with nearly all his defalcations. 
He had manliness of fibre, too, or Gillman 
would never have rescued him from his worst 
enemy. He was certainly deficient in the 
splendid manliness of Carlyle’s character 
where monetary obligations were in question ; 
but if he took a pension from the Wedge- 
woods, and from the King—if at a time of 
extreme embarrassment he expressed his wil- 
lingness to accept money from Green and 
other pupils—he did what nearly every literary 
man of his age had done or was doing in the 
way of receiving assistance from others. Mr. 
Traill justly says that it would be a mistake 
in dealing with a literary man of Coleridge’s 
era to apply the some standards as obtain in 
our own day. We certainly need not trouble 
ourselves too deeply about Coleridge’s in- 
debtedness to Stuart and to Cottle. The for- 
mer gained largely by the connection with 
Coleridge, and we have the poet’s word for 
it that of the £30 promised by Cottle for the 
volume of juvenile poetry only £15 did he 
ever receive. 

As to the general charge against Coleridge 
of shiftlessness and impracticability, it ought 
surely to be a sufficient and an enduring reply 
that he had distinct, conspicuous and sub- 
stantial success as poet, dramatist, critic, 
journalist, and lecturer. 

The criticism in Mr. Traill’s volume is just 
and penetrating. I wish it were possible to 
do justice to it by citation and comment. It 
is, perhaps, more to the present purpose to 
pass by an excellence which everybody will 
expect to find in the work of this accomplished 
critic, in order to make note of two or three 
minor points where, as I take it, he is not 
strictly accurate. Mr. Traill tells us (p. 38) 
that of the Lamb-Coleridge correspondence 
only one side exists. This is substantially 
true; but it is not the fact that in a fit of 
dejection Lamb destroyed all the letters of 
Coleridge to him. There still remains a 
letter written at the tragic moment of the 








Mary Lamb disaster, and it is, perhaps, by 
far the most impassioned piece of prose that 
ever came from Coleridge. Not any passage 
that Mr. Traill quotes as an example of the ut- 
most elevation of Coleridge’s prose style seems 
to me at all comparable in that quality with 
this letter to Lamb. It is a pity, too, that 
Mr. Traill has said nothing of that most 
curious episode in the lives of these friends— 
their temporary estrangement on the eve of 
Coleridge’s visit toGermany. Lamb’s ironical 
letter and his subsequent allusion to the 
passage in ‘‘Christabel” on separated friends 
open up as interesting a problem in psychology 
as pertains to the life of either of the friends. 

It is perhaps not quite true that Coleridge 
never ‘‘ceased to speak of his wife with 
respect and regard.” He certainly did not 
openly abuse his wife after the manner of 
some of his contemporaries, who are accredited 
with more manliness of fibre. He was 
throughout on such peaceable terms with 
her as gave colour to the statement of his 
son that his estrangement was little more than 
a prolonged absence from home; but it is 
known that he did say that he could not live 
with her, partly by reason of an incompati- 
bility which is amusingly illustrated by a 
foolish story told by Payne Collier in his 
Old Man’s Diary. It is no more than justice 
to say this; for a life-long absence from wife 
and family which had no sufficient grievance 
to occasion it would be enough to justify 


certain of the hard things which have been ° 


said of Coleridge by critics who have striven 
to make Shelley’s domestic offence seem light 
by comparison with his. 

It is not the fact, as Mr. Traill says—no 
doubt by an inadvertence—that when the 
‘* Christabel ” appeared the Tory review was 
hostile and its Whig rival coldly silent. The 
Edinburgh review of the poem was perhaps 
the most outrageously severe, cruel, and in- 
decent that appeared in any periodical. The 
Quarterly was silent, but its Tory contem- 
porary, Blackwood, said, among other amiable 
things, that the intelligent part of the world 
lay in untroubled ignorance of the ‘‘ wild and 
fantastic ballad.” Nor is it true that ‘‘the 
public had recognised the high imaginative 
merit of ‘Christabel.?” At the risk of 
seeming to be deliberately perverse, I must 
say, with some knowledge of the facts, that 
precisely the reverse of this is the melancholy 
truth. The “ wildness and deformity” of the 
poem was nearly everywhere the subject of 
ridicule. The Hxraminer and the Anti-Jacobin 
were at one with the Edinburgh and Blackwood 
in pronouncing ‘‘ Christabel”’ the ‘‘ most not- 
able piece of impertinence ”’ that had “‘ recently 
issued from the press.”” I see no reason to 
suppose that the journals of the time did not 
echo public opinion in this matter. Mr. 
Traill must remember what Coleridge him- 
self says of the unfavourable reception of the 
poem. 

I am entirely at one with Mr. Traill in 
thinking that Coleridge’s position in the 
latter days of his life was somewhat mythi- 
cally exalted by the generation which 
succeeded him. That position may have 
been one of considerable private influence ; 
but it was by no means one of great 
eminence or public prominence. True, the 
poetic school to which he belonged had, 
towards the end of Coleridge’s life, outlived 
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its days of obloquy ; but he who had suffered 
many of the kicks earned none of the ha’pence. 
The fact is that what he called the ‘ Cer- 
berean whelps of fury and slander” pursued 
him to the last day of his life. He was a 
‘Tory pensioner,” a ‘‘ puffed-up partisan,” 
a ‘loquacious quack” in a “little circle of 
babbling admirers.” He had next to no hold 
whatever of the press. Hardly a direct trace 
of his influence can anywhere be found between 
1818 and 1834among the periodical writers who 
may be supposed to have guided public opinion. 
But immediately the breath was out of his 
body his popularity and influence underwent 
a change, and it was a change more complete 
and astounding, more dishonest and audacious, 
than anything else of the kind of which I 
have knowledge. The press teemed with 
laudation ; even De Quincey’s qualified praise 
only served to provoke a more unmeasured 
outburst of eulogy; and when, years after- 
wards, Carlyle described Coleridge, in his Life 
of Sterling, with marvellous graphic power 
but the utmost bitterness of cynicism, the 
censure came as a surprise and shock. 

In a last word, I would offer it as my 
opinion that the literary criticism in Mr. 
Traill’s volume is most admirable, but that the 
analysis of character is wanting in insight. 

T. Hart Carve. 








Fifty Years of Public Work of Sir Henry 
Cole, K.C.B.: accounted for in his Deeds, 
Speeches, and Writings. In2vols. (Bell.) 


Tue title of this book, and more than half of 
the first volume, are Sir Henry Cole’s own 
composition, and the tone of self-satisfaction 
which betrays itself in both is characteristic 
of their author. Sir Henry had a high sense 
of his own merits. The scorn which the 
Saturday Review at one time delighted to level 
at him in no degree diminished this com- 
placency, to the presence of which we may 
fairly attribute much of the good and useful 
work by which his half-century of official 
life was marked. Self-confidence often begets 
confidence in others, and commands a success 
which otherwise might be only deserved. 
And Sir Henry’s career was, it must be ad- 
mitted, one in which success and merit were 
tolerably well balanced. 

It began in 1823, when Henry Cole left 
Christ’s Hospital to enter the office of Mr. 
Palgrave (afterwards Sir Francis), who was 
at that time attached to the Public Record 
Commission. There he proved himself so 
competent, that when a new Commission was 
organised his services were engaged, and the 
documents belonging to the Court of Aug- 
mentations were specially entrusted to his 
care. They were deposited in an office adjoin- 
ing the Houses of Parliament, and, of course, 
their safety was imperilled when the fire 
broke out on October 16, 1834. With much 
energy Mr. Cole removed the records into 
St. Margaret’s Church, and in the course of 
afew months had them sorted, re-arranged, 
and placed in greater safety than they had 
before enjoyed. Such zeal must in itself have 
been a rebuke to the secretary—Mr. C. P. 
Cooper—who boasted that he had been chosen 
for the purpose of keeping antiquarianism in 
check and spending without question some 
£10,000 a year. A wordy warfare ensued, 








in ‘which, as its range extended, Sir H. Nicolas, 
Sir F. Palgrave, and Sir T. D. Hardy engaged. 
Cole wrote articles to arouse public attention. 
A committee sat, and wonderful revelations 
of neglect were made. Ultimately, through 
the skillful pertinacity of Mr. Charles Buller, 
the Public Record Office was constituted, 
with the Master of the Rolls at its head and 
Mr. Cole among its chief officers. In calendar- 
ing, arranging, and reducing chaos into order 
the latter found ample scope for his special 
talents, nor were the materials with which he 
had to deal regarded by him as so many 
bundles of musty parchment. He took a 
genuine interest in their contents, and made 
them accessible to the student. Something 
of the exactitude thus acquired shows itself 
frequently throughout this autobiography, and 
conspicuously so in an enquiry (relegated to 
a foot-note) as to the right which his friend, 
Charles Buller, had to be styled a Privy 
Councillor. He is so called in most notices 
of his life, as well as on his monument in 
Westminster Abbey ; but the copious evidence 
now adduced seems almost to establish the 
fact that he was never admitted to the Privy 
Council, and that he probably refused the 
honour lest it should injure his legal practice. 

Mr. Cole’s connexion with Post Office reform 
was one of which he was reasonably proud, 
and the account he gives of it is lively and 
interesting. He was allowed, while retaining 
his post at the Record Office, to act as 
Secretary to the Mercantile Committee which 
Mr. Moffatt had formed for purposes of agita- 
tion. By what ingenious schemes he made 
the Post Office proclaim, at its own expense, 
the absurd anomalies which it countenanced 
we have not space to recount. The institution 
was pierced with shafts of ridicule, but, never- 
theless, died hard. Cole had, of course, a 
hand in introducing the new system. Mul- 
ready’s well-known envelope was designed at 
his invitation, and he points out—what the 
public, indeed, quickly detected—that the 
artist gave one of the angels a foot too few. 
The design, however, was altogether unsuited 
to its prosaic purposes, while the adhesive 
stamps, which first appeared in 1840, at once 
secured general approval. 

Railway enterprise next attracted Mr. 
Cole’s attention, and as early as 1846 he 
advocated the adoption of two sets of rails— 
one for quick and the other for slow traffic. 
He was energetic in support of uniformity of 
gauge, and was engaged by the London and 
North-Western Company ‘‘to create public 
opinion” on the subject. Perhaps his pam- 
phlet did less for the cause than the humorous 
picture of the ‘‘ Break of Gauge at Glou- 
cester,” which was inserted in the Z/lustrated 
London News (and reproduced in this volume), 
and the pages on the subject from “‘ Jeames’s 
Diary,” which Thackeray contributed to the 
columns of Punch. They also are here repub- 
lished, and we are glad to have them, as they 
do not appear in the recent editions of the 
Memoirs of Mr. Yellowplush. 

Mr. Cole found his way into the region of 
technical arts through the paths of literature. 
Summerly’s Home Treasury, a meritorious 
but forgotten publication, is the title of a 
series of little books which deal with nearly 
every conceivable subject. In acquiring the 


information which he wished to impart to 
others, the author made acquaintance with 





artists and artificers of all descriptions, and’ 
picked up a good deal of practical knowledge,. 
which he turned to the best account. In fact, 
he himself became an art manufacturer, and 
produced a tea service known as the Sum- 
merly tea set, which gained the silver medal 
offered by the Society of Arts. ‘‘ Great success 
followed the production, . .. which strength- 
ened my conviction,” says Sir Henry, “ that 
an alliance between art and manufactures 
would promote public taste, and conduce to 
the interest of all concerned in the production 
of art manufactures.” This led to the idea 
of establishing a school of design, the outcome 
of which was the Department of Practical 
Art, established in 1852, and removed to 
South Kensington in 1855. Mr. Cole’s con- 
nexion with this movement was of the closest 
kind, and to it he largely owes the reputation 
he has left behind him. But it may be 
doubted whether any great progress in the 
matter would have been made if the Great 
Exhibition had not given an impulse to it 
through its unexpected, but marked, success. 
No small measure of that success was due to 
Mr. Cole’s untiring energy and practical 
knowledge. Associated, from the commence- 
ment to the close, with this undertaking, he 
may be pardoned if he somewhat grandilo- 
quently asserts that “the history of the 
world records no event comparable iu its 
promotion of human industry with that of 
the Great Exhibition in 1851.” Of course he 
shared in its triumphs and in its rewards; 
and, as the latter came from the hand of the 
Prince Consort, to whom Mr. Cole had acted 
as an able lieutenant, they were not likely 
to prove barren honours. But the interest 
of a career diminishes when the great struggle 
has been made and the chief ends secured. 
From this point Mr. Cole’s life was a busy 
one, and productive of much valuable work ; 
but everyone is familiar with its details. We 
know how much the South Kensington scheme 
owes to him and he to it; nor would we in 
the least depreciate the value of his services 
to the cause of technical education. The 
recital of them, if not always interesting, is 
ever entertaining. Now and then, it must be 
confessed, the entertainment is derived from 
the narrator’s too evident belief that the 
world’s progress has been largely due to his 
own individual ‘‘ shove.’ Noreform was ever 
carried out of which he was not the doer; 
no invention—from a Christmas card upwards 
—ever took shape which had not already 
flashed across his fertile brain. But it is not 
all vanity or hallucination. Sir Henry Cole 
was the most energetic of public servants. 
Wherever anything was to be done, he was 
generally there or thereabouts; and so 
he may be pardoned if, like Cicero, he is a 
little fond of telling us, le, me, adsum qui 
Sect. Cuartes J. Ronson. 








The Survey of Western Palestine.—Jerusalem. 
By Col. Sir Charles Warren and Capt. 
Claude Reignier Conder. With Portfolio 
of Plans. (Published for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


Tue Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have earned the gratitude of every 
student of Biblical topography, and earned 
it not least through the remarkable series 
of excavations carried on under their aus- 
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pices by Sir Charles Warren at Jerusalem 
in 1869 and 1870. In the unending 
series of controversies which from the time 
of Korte have raged around almost every 
site in the Holy City, and specially around 
the holiest site of all—the Sepulchre of 
Christ—there seemed little hope of certainty 
being reached except by actual excavation ; 
and it has, therefore, been matter of deep 
regret that, owing to the action of the 
Turkish Government, there should be for the 
present little likelihood of these excavations 
being continued. Their results, startling in 
the highest degree, though perhaps to the 
general public pretty well made known 
through the letters of Sir Charles Warren 
himself, the Journals of the Fund, and the 
two works published many years ago, entitled 
respectively Zhe Recovery of Jerusalem and 
Underground Jerusalem, as well as through 
the several publications of Capt. Conder, have 
never yet been fully and systematically tabu- 
lated; and it was with much interest and 
real expectancy that all students of the 
subject who desired to rest their conclusions 
upon accurate data looked forward during the 
last few years to the publication of the present 
long-promised volume. In it they not un- 
reasonably hoped to find the results of the 
whole investigations correctly tabulated and 
summarised. 

It was open to the editors of such a work 
to adopt one of two courses—either they 
might. confine themselves to an intelligent 
account of the actual work done in Jerusalem 
from 1869 to the present time, illustrating 
the same by reliable plans, and summing up 
at the close the ascertained results; or they 
might consider it advisable to prefix to such 
an account an accurate résumé of the early 
authorities on the topography of the city, 
adding, if they pleased, a strictly impartial 
statement of the points still left in dubiety. 
But, whichever course they adopted, they were 
surely called on to proceed on some con- 
sistent plan ; to be careful that no statements 
inconsistent with fact were admitted with 
regard to pending controversies; to deal fairly 
and impartially with each of the various theories 
that still find supporters; and, above all, to 
make sure that the plans which accompanied 
their work should be in all respects reliable 
so far as they went. It is with no desire to 
disparage the value of the immense amount 
of work that has been done, or to under- 
estimate the importance and general excel- 
lence of the narrative of that work or of the 
plans illustrating it, that we are obliged regret- 
fully to express our opinion that in each of 
these respects they have in some respects 
seriously fallen short. 

The form the book has been allowed to 
assurae is certainly of the strangest. Com- 
mencing with some chronological tables, we 
have next an essay by Capt. Conder on what 
is called ‘‘The Architectural History of Jeru- 
salem,” extending to eighty-one quarto pages, 
with long extracts from early writers. How 
these latter have been selected is a mystery. 
Josephus is omitted, though given in full 
some fifty pages farther on; the Pilgrim of 
Bordeaux is given in Latin and English ; 
Eusebius in English alone; Eucherius in 
Latin and English, but without any indica- 
tion that the tract so assigned to him is 
almost certainly spurious; Antoninus Martyr 





and Theodosius, two of the most important 
writers on the subject that have come down 
to us, both omitted, though both are referred 
to in other parts of the volume; Arculphus, 
given in Latin and English; St. Willibald 
and Bernard the Wise in the same; Sewulf 
only in English; Theodoricus only in Latin 
(fourteen pages) ; the ‘‘ Citez de Iherusalem,” 
only in French (six pages); and John of 
Wiirzburg only in Latin. After this paper 
comes a tract (it is not stated by whom) of 
three pages entitled ‘‘ History of Jerusalem 
Exploration,” followed by one by Capt. 
Conder of thirty pages, entitled ‘‘ Statement 
of Principal Controversies.” We then, at 
p- 117, come to the main work itself, which 
is divided into two parts. The first, under 
the general head of ‘‘ Exploration in Jeru- 
salem,’’ consists of an Introduction of five 
pages; a narrative by Sir Charles Warren 
of his ‘“ Excavations Round the Noble 
Sanctuary, 1869-1870” extending to ninety- 
four pages; papers by Capt. Conder on 
‘“‘Tanks within the Sanctuary,” ‘‘ Excava- 
tions in Ophel,’”’ ‘“‘ Excavations within the 
City,” and ‘‘ Excavations since 1869,” occupy- 
ing eighty-seven pages ; and a paper of eighty- 
one pages consisting of excerpts from published 
letters of M. Clermont-Ganneau. The second 
part, under the heading ‘‘The Environs of 
Jerusalem,” consists of a paper by Capt. 
Conder of seventy-six pages, followed by one 
of seven pages (still apparently under the 
same heading of ‘‘ The Environs ”’) on ‘‘ Ancient 
Inscriptions in Jerusalem” ; and one of eight 
pages, by Capt. Conder, on “The Holy 
Sepulchre.” To this succeeds an Appendix 
of 106 pages, composed of ten separate papers, 
not one of which, except the last (a reprint 
from The Recovery of Jerusalem), has anything 
to do with Jerusalem at all, dealing with 
Philistia, the Lebanon, and other parts of 
Palestine. 

The result is most perplexing. Suppose 
a reader desires to know what is said in the 
volume as to the site of the Holy Sepulchre, he 
will find passages in the first paper, at pp. 6-14, 
with a sheet of plans; a lengthened discussion 
in the third paper (pp. 112-16) ; anda special 
article of. eight pages, with a plate, at 
pp. 428-35, besides numerous other references 
scattered throughout the volume. But he 
must seek out all these as best he can, for, 
unfortunately, there is no Index. 

So much for the arrangement of the volume. 
As to the papers themselves, apart always 
from the actual account of the explorations, 
it is with regret we find a number of state- 
ments given as positive averments, which are 
either inaccurate or involve matters of still 
pending controversy. Thus ‘The site of 
Sion at the time (a.p. 427-40) was identical 
with that now shown—the hill of the upper 
city” (p. 10). Capt. Conder cannot be 
ignorant that this is just assuming one of the 
most seriously questioned points in the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem. ‘‘ The site of the Pool 
of Siloam is also undisputed” (p. 89). It 
has been disputed by Gesenius, Reland, 
Thrupp, and Birch. ‘ All authorities except 
Fergusson agree in placing ‘the Royal 
Towers’ in the vicinity of the present citadel” 
(p- 89). What of Schwartz, Bonar, and 
Sandie? ‘All authorities with the excepe 
tion of Mr. Fergusson have agreed that Con 
stantine’s Basilica steod on the same site 





with the present Holy. Sepulchre Church” 
(p. 113); and, again, ‘‘ All writers who have 
published their views since 1847 have agreed 
in supposing that Constantine’s sites were 
the same now covered by the Cathedral of 
the Holy Sepulchre, with the exception of 
Mr. J. Fergusson. ... Since it (Fergusson’s 
view) was first proposed, no author has 
published any work in its favour” (p. 114). 
Not to speak of Grove, of Smith (Zhe Temple 
of Jerusalem), or of Langlois (Un Chapitre 
inédite de la Question des Lieux Saints), has 
Capt. Conder never heard of Mr. Sandie’s 
Horeb and Jerusalem, or of Unger’s elaborate 
treatise, Die Bauten Constantins des Grossen 
am heiligen Grabe zu Jerusalem? Statements 
such as these should never have been admitted 
into what ought strictly to have been a volume 
of facts. The truth, however, unfortunately, 
is that, so far as regards the Holy Sepulchre, 
the volume before us is rather an argument 
in favour of Capt. Conder’s new-found site 
outside the northern wall than anything else. 

But a more serious complaint against this 
work remains to be stated, and it is one which 
affects not only the block plan of the Temple 
site given at p. 99 of the volume itself, but 
the contour plans of the city and the Haram, 
and the corresponding sections in the accom- 
panying atlas. The contour lines in these 
plans are given without any indication of the 
points of actual observation from which they 
have been deduced. The consequence is they 
must be largely taken on faith. Now it is 
well known that one of the most important 
questions of Jerusalem topography has refer- 
ence to the elevation of the rock at the south- 
west corner of the Haram. In this corner 
Thrupp, Lewin, and Fergusson fix the site 
of the Temple of Herod; and it is hardly 
going too far to allege that upon the correct- 
ness of this location rests in a great degree 
the theory of the last writer that the Sepulchre 
of Christ was situated on the eastern hill. 
We took occasion in this journal, so far back 
as January, 1881, in reviewing Sir Charles 
Warren’s The Temple or the Tomb, to point 
out how unreliable had been all the plans 
then in existence which proposed to show 
by contours the rock levels of the Haram. 
‘* Few points,”’ we wrote, 


‘*have been more keenly contested than whether 
the Temple occupied the south-western corner 
of the Haram area; few ar ents against 
this more confidently relied on ty Capt. Worms 
and others than the alleged slope of rock down 
to that angle from the north and east, showing 
a difference, according to most of the contoured 
maps, of something like 120 feet of rock level 
between the angle and the Sakrah. It now 
turns out that not one single observation has 
been taken inside the Haram within the space 
roughly indicated by the south and west walls, 
the south edge of the platform, and the passage 
ending in the Triple Gate. In other words, the 
wholetheory of the slope of 120 feet is as yet abso- 
lutely without proof, and, for anything really 
known, a rocky eminence little lower than the 
Sakrah itself may underlie the area which forms 
the site of the Temple according to Fergusson, 
Thrupp, and Lewin.” 


In the above passage we somewhat over- 
stated the case, for, from a careful comparison 
of the list of observations published in the 
quarterly Report of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for April 1880, and repeated (with some 
corrections) in the volume before us (pp- 
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277-85), we find there have been six observa- 
tions made as to the level of cisterns to be 
found inthisarea. These, in the list, are num- 
bered respectively 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 48. 
Of these, 29, 30, 31, and 33 are given effect to 
in the drawing of the contour lines. But the 
first three are between contours 2,419 and 
2,409, and hardly affect the question, and the 
last is close to the south-eastern corner of the 
area, while our charge had special reference 
to the descending series of contours towards 
the south-west, the lowest marking 2,299 
feet. Now, over the whole area covered by 
those in the plans before us, it is a fact that 
only two observations have been taken, Nos. 
32 and 48; and, whereas the former is, in the 
list above referred to, given as 2,400 feet and 
the latter as 2,411 feet, the cisterns in ques- 
tion will be found in the plan to be traversed 
by contours marked 2,389 and 2,399, all 
between them and the 2,299 above mentioned 
being an entire work of imagination. 

This would have been apparent at a glance 
had the actual points of observation been 
marked upon the plan. But this, with a fatal 
persistency which has governed the prepara- 
tion of all these contour maps from the 
beginning, has been omitted; and it is only 
by laying down the levels from the list for 
one’s self upon the map that the absurdity 
can be discovered. 

There are levels given, it is true, in the 
detailed plan of the Haram (pl. 5), though 
not in the plan of the rock contours (pl. 7), 
but these are the levels of the surface as it 
actually now exists, and are, of course, still 
more out of keeping with the contours in the 
latter. As thus: the present elevation, as 
given nearest the south-west angle, is 2,420 
feet, and falls between imaginary contours of 
2,309 and 2,319 feet. 

It is matter of deep regret that the old 
error should have been perpetuated on these 
otherwise excellent plans, and that the 
designers did not follow the example of 
Messrs. Schick and Socin in their recent 
map of the city, and cut short their contours 
on the border of the unexcavated area. For 
there can be little doubt but that by the 
immense majority of those who examine their 
work it will be assumed that here, as else- 
where, these contours represent, within the 
bounds of reasonable accuracy, the results of 
actual observation ; and thus what is undoubt- 
edly an open question—though, perhaps, the 
most important one in the topography of the 
Holy City—will be held, without any justifica- 
tion whatever, as settled in the way which is 
most in accordance with the views of Sir 
Charles Warren and Capt. Conder. 

Arex. B. McGrraor. 








De Gestichten van Liefdadigheid in Belgié van 
Karel den Groote tot aan de XVI* ceuw. 
[Charitable Institutions in Belgium from 
the Time of Charles the Great down to the 
Sixteenth Century.] By P. P. M. Alber- 
dingk Thijm. (Brussels. ) 


Tus memoir received the prize offered by the 
Royal Academy of Belgium for the best 
essay on the subject. In Belgium hospitals 
Were, in early times, asylums not for the 
sick, but exclusively for healthy people. In 
the Flemish provinces, a spetael was an 





establishment that gave shelter to the poor, 
to travellers, and especially to pilgrims. The 
earliest asylums for the sick were the leper- 
houses, /adreries or maladreries, leprosy being 
accounted as the one sickness, and these were 
the only separate establishments for the sick 
founded in Belgium in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The earliest Shouse for 
the reception of both travellers and sick 
persons was the well-known hospital of St. 
John at Bruges, founded in 1188. It should, 
however, be stated that to the more im- 
portant abbeys and monasteries were annexed 
dispensaries and houses for the reception of 
the sick poor, in addition to the regular 
guest houses. It was not tiil after the period 
of the Crusades that epidemic illnesses in- 
creased in the towns of the Netherlands, which 
by their rapid growth had become over- 
crowded. In the thirteenth century special 
asylums for the aged, for widows, for the 
mad, for orphans and foundlings, and for the 
sick, were established often for the members 
of a particular guild or corporation. The 
foundation of a hospital was occasionally 
imposed as a penance on persons who had 
been guilty of homicide. The author has 
gone very fully into the distinctive character- 
istics of the various classes of foundations, 
and a large part of his work is devoted to 
showing the real character of leper-houses, 
and to refuting popular errors as to the 
manner in which persons afflicted with this 
illness were treated. He is, however, mis- 
taken in looking on the rules of Archbishop 
Reynold of Rheims as peculiar to himself or 
his diocese. The discipline in force through- 
out England until the middle of the sixteenth 
century was identically the same, and some- 
thing very similar obtained in Flanders 
until the seventeenth. A number of docu- 
ments from the archives of Brussels, Bruges, 
and other towns are printed in corroboration 
of the author’s statements. Among them 
will be found the rules of several of the more 
important hospitals. We think it well to 
draw attention to this work on account of 
the large amount of fresh information on the 
subject which it contains. As we fear that 
the language in which it is written is one 
little cultivated in England, we may as well 
mention that a German translation is in 
preparation. W. H. James Weate. 
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Enslaved. By R. J. Langstaff de Havilland. 
In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Uirica. By Cecil Clarke. 
(Tinsley. ) 

The Doom of Doolandour. By Mrs.- Frederick 
West. In 3 vols. (Wyman.) 


Muriel’s Two Crosses. By Annette Lyster. 
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Only an Incident. By Grace D. Litchfield. 
(David Douglas.) 


A Long Lane with a Turning. By Sarah 
Doudney. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Wuarever others may think or say of Ens/aved, 
we regard it as a disgusting book. It is hot 
with libidinous passion, coarsely delineated. 
The author sets forth ‘‘the roses and raptures 
of vice”? with a vengeance, and we can 


In 3. vols. 





ithe extreme, if not worse. 


scarcely conceive a book more calculated to 
sap insidiously the morals of ill-balanced 
minds than this. Illicit love is the burden 
all through, till the chief characters become 
perfectly nauseating. We feel quite sure that 
the highly-esteemed firm of publishers whose 
names appear to this work cannot be aware of 
its nastiness, and we therefore beg to call 
attention to certain facts and chapters in con- 
nection with it. The hero of the novel, as 
we suppose one Melkardia to be, is a loath- 
some and contemptible Greek. Vice should 
be pilloried by all means, but here its doings 
are described at length instead of being merely 
hinted at. Melkardia is in love with two 
women at the same time, if such a Lothario 
can be in love at all: one he betrays, and 
when she is recovered to the paths of virtue 
he betrays her again; the other is a married 
woman, whom he also eventually clopes with. 
But this is not all. There are other disreput- 
able characters whose suggestive actions are 
dealt with in such a way as to be positively 
repulsive. We trust that this novel will 
not find its way into youthful hands; and 
by way of justifying our attitude, we 
will refer to the following passages. In 
chap ii., vol. i., a young girl details to another 
young girl her ruin. The latter loves the 
villain, and is still fascinated by him after 
her own marriage, and with her knowledge 
of his infamies. Though loving another, 
Ilona Netherstaff agrees to become ‘the wife 
of the vulgar Sir Torrington Safe almost before 
the breath is out of his previous wife’s body. 
Towards the end of the first volume, and also 
in the second, there are several Oriental scenes 
which no man of taste would care to describe 
at length. Our author says, ‘‘We know 
that all men are liars, but ’tis as true that 
all women are born hypocrites;”’ and with a 
creed like that we ought not, perhaps, to be 
astonished at the scene depicted in the seventh 
chapter of his second volume. For the 
honour of Englishwomen, however, we take 
leave to doubt whether such scenes do occur. 
Sir Torrington and Lady S.fe are having a 
little dinner at Richmond but a few hours 
after they are married. Ilona is conscious 
that she is a traitor to her husband in her 
heart, and with a man who ought to be 
stamped out of creation with all such human 
vermin. She drinks wildly. She and her 
husband are already at their third bottle of 
champagne, and she fills her glass again and 
empties it off at once. During her husband’s 
momentary absence, the seducer enters the 
room, and she gives him both her hands, 
and he kisses them. He goes away, and the 
husband returns, and the lady calls for more 
champagne, taking more than she ought. 
All this time the man whom she in secret 
loves is in another room dining with the girl 
whom he has ruined. Gladys, Countess of 
Crenell—who herself does not object to inno- 
cent meetings (though meetings certainly to be 
deprecated) with a former lover, whom she 
calls *‘ dear Neville ””—finds how the land lies, 
and tortures the other wife with her forbidden 
love. Chap. ix. is peculiarly offensive all 
through; and at its close Gertrude Safe, to 
whom Melkardia is to be betrothed, finds her 
lover’s portrait secretly preserved in her 
mother-in-law’s desk. Some passages relating 
to a Baroness Fliofska are low and vulgar in 
At last, Mel- 
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kardia and Lady Safe elope. We will not 
wade through all the moral dirt of their 
subsequent lives, ‘The Greek is simply 
infamy incarnate, and how any man can set 
himself to make the staple of three volumes 
out of the career of such an one passes our 
comprehension. There are other faults we 
could have pointed out in connexion with 
this book, but we have been concerned only 
with its repulsive tenor. We feel quite sure 
that any healthy-minded person reading it 
would come to the same conclusion as our- 
selves ; and the best thing for Mr. Robert J. 
Langstaff de Havilland would be that it 
should sink into instant oblivion. 


Ulrica affords a pleasing change to the 
story we have been discussing. The main 
figure is excellently sketched, and, indeed, 
the same may be said of almost all the char- 
acters. Jasper Dalmaine is as fine a fellow 
as we have met with for some time, and he 
fully deserves the happiness which comes to 
him at last. The burden of the whole narra- 
tive—at least, so far as he is concerned—is, 
that all things come round to him who will 
but wait ; but, with some lives, as in the case 
of Ulrica, there is much of sorrowful pain to 
be borne before peace and rest are attained. 
Miss Clarke—we presume the author to be a 
lady—gives us some glimpses of theatrical 
life which show her to be keenly observant. 
Without being in the least degree sensational, 
or revealing an intricate or exciting plot, the 
novel is very readable, and is agreeably 
written. 


The Doom of Doolandour is a prodigious joke, 
but it is a little too prolonged, the first volume 
extending to 356, the second to 353, and the 
third to 361 pages. It is a chronicle of two 
races; but he would be a bold man who deter- 
mined to make himself master of their changes 
and ramifications. If any reader resolves to 
make the attempt, the best way would be to 
lay in a stock of provisions and camp out for 
a week somewhere. Should he return at the 
end of that time, and be able conscientiously 
to aver that he has mastered every point in 
this lengthy narrative, he will deserve to be 
accounted a physical and an intellectual mar- 
vel. We have ourselves resolutely gone 
through the work, but no School Board youth 
ever dreaded his impending examination more 
than we should tremble to be put through our 
paces in connection with this novel. The 
rapid way in which we are hurried from one 
race to another, and back again, is positively 
bewildering. Then, too, the style in which 
the narrative is written is about the most 
extraordinary we have ever met with. Let 
us take a few examples. In a description of 
Doolandour Towers, the author says, ‘“ Tra- 
versing a pretty broad stream on a castellated 
bridge hard by the lodge gates, carriages swept 
up the drive and into a spacious quadrangle 
with porticos all round it.” The natural 
reading of this is that carriages traversed a 
stream, and that the stream ran over a castel- 
lated bridge. The shepherd of the Towers 
does some even more remarkable things, for 
we read that ‘the crows whirled over his 
head, at which he now and then shied a stone, 
and the bark of his dog might, when the wind 
blew that way, be occasionally, but in- 
distinctly, heard.” The italics are ours, 
because we wish to accentuate the folly of a 





man shying a stone at his own head, a form 
of recreation at once as remarkable as danger- 
ous. Then, too, about the bark of that dog, 
which could be heard “ when the wind blew 
that way,” the query naturally arises, which 
way? Some sentences begin in the middle 
and are never finished ; and in one place music 
is described as ‘‘ that delightful succedaneum ” 
of a dinner-party. A fine example of what we 
may call Mrs. West’s gorgeous style is that in 
which she thus speaks of fatalism or destiny— 
‘‘Maugre the centrifugal force of the object 
to be attracted within the magic circle, spite 
of resistance, the centripetal principle will 
hold its own.” On p. 302, vol. i., occurs this 
absolutely stupendous and unique sentence of 
twenty-six lines :— 

‘One dark night when Holder and his garrison 
were busily intoning through their noses their 
peculiar psalmody in lieu of keeping a vigilant 
watch, Sir Gilbert, with five-and-twenty stout 
followers, crept through the defile aforesaid, 
slid along the crevasses of the dangerous cliffs, 
aided by ropes and pikes to steady their down- 
ward course, with straw wound round them) for 
fear of cutting or creaking, descended safely to 
the opening, rolled back the stones whose 
fittings were worn by time, and wrenched apart 
the ancient hinges, then, creeping stealthily 
through the crypt, boldly forced back the stone 
rollers, and, armed cap-d-pied, plunged into the 
thick of the astonished psalm-singers, who, after 
a brief but bloody struggle, they completely 
overpowered, and, as the outworks were blown 
up by the party he left outside, there was no 
retreat for the garrison either way, and so 
successfully did he accomplish his task, that he 
left not one stone on the top of another, except- 
ing one fragment of the cyclopean wall, on 
whose extremity hung a small guardiola or 
pepper-box look-out.” 

We have italicised an ungrammatical “‘ who ” 
in this sentence ; but time would fail us to 
set the passage itself upon its legs. Such 
curiously-constructed sentences as the ensuing 
are of frequent occurrence—‘‘ They found 
grandmamma and luncheon there, with open 
arms and inviting dishes to welcome them.” 
It should be understood that it was “‘ grand- 
mamma” who had the open arms, and that it 
was the luncheon which offered the inviting 
dishes. We mention this toavoiderror. Ina 
sketch of a certain Miss Scatterlie we are told 
that ‘ she looked like an ambulant jaundice. 
The Pomus Adamus in her shrivelled throat 
shone prominently out of the silky volutes of her 
yellow neckerchief.” Then we hear of an 
‘‘indagatory eye,” whatever that optical allu- 
sion may mean. There are mistakes in names, 
and mistakes in familiar quotations, and some 
of the characters are as extraordinary as the 
English in which they are depicted. There 
is, of course, a terrible prophecy connected 
with the house of Doolandour, whose fulfil- 
ment the reader must discover for himself. 
There is a lavish display of quotations from 
foreign authors in this work; and, if the 
author has really mastered the various lan- 
guages she lays under tribute, we cannot but 
think that her time would have been better 
employed in learning the elementary rules of 
her own. Many profound questions are like- 


wise touched upon, and settled offhand with 
a confidence that is singular and surprising. 
But there is one innovation in novel-writing 
for which we can really thank Mrs. West. 
In providing a pedigree for one of her heroes, 
she boldly throws over William the Conqueror, 





and traces his lineage up to Regner Lodbrog 
the Dane. This is a refreshing vein of 
originality, for we were about tired of William 
and his numerous descendants; and, now some 
one has had the courage to make an innova- 
tion, the field is open for Boadicea, King 
Alfred, and other celebrated people who are 
left without descendants, at least in novels. 


For a story issued by a religious society 


Muriel’s Iwo Crosses offers a considerable 


amount of sensationalism, but the sexsation- 
alism is of a healthy order. This little book 
is well written, and is extremely interesting. 
The genuine gold of Muriel’s character is 
roughly tested, but it shines forth nobly in 
the fire of affliction. 


In Only an Incident we have another 
example, and a pathetic one, of the ‘‘ what 
might have been.” It is an attractive idyll 
of country life fixed in the village of Joppa, 
and for its heroine there is a sweet maiden, 
by name Phoebe Lane. Joppa has little 
apparently to offer of interest or romance, but 
when the Rev. Denham Halloway enters it, 
and makes it his abode, life is suffused with 
glory for Phoebe. Halloway is beginning to 
love her when he is introduced to the cold, 
but fashionable Miss Vernor. She flirts with 
him, and marries some one else. But what is 
“only an incident” in the life of Miss Vernor 
is irreparable lossto Phoebe. She loses the man 
upon whom she had placed all her wealth of 
affection, and there is nothing left for her but 
to pine away and die. She quietly passes 
away as some soft and beautiful dream. This 
little story is very tenderly and delicately 
told. 


Another sketch illustrating the evils of 
selfishness on the one side, and the sterling 
nature of truth and goodness on the other, is 
the last book on our list—A Long Lane with 
a Turning. Miss Doudney is a charming 
writer of good stories without being goody, 
and this ought to be a favourite amongst her 
numerous works. It is calculated to be very 
helpful and inspiring to the young of both 
sexes, and indeed it is not without its 
passages of interest and importance for all 
readers. G. Baryerr Suiru. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Ceschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur. Von Oscar von Geb- 
hardt und Adolf Harnack. II. Band. Heft 2. 
Lehre der zwélf Apostel nebst Untersuchungen 
zur iiltesten Geschichte der Kirchenverfassung 
und des Kirchenrechts von Adolf Harnack. II. 
Hialfte. Nebst Anhange: ein iibersehenes Frag- 
ment der AIAAXH in alter lateinischer Uberset- 
zung mitgetheilt von Oscar von Gebhardt. 
(Leipzig : gage t Continuing the investi- 
gation begun in the preceding half of this 
treatise (noticed ACADEMY, August 16) into 
the organisation of the early Christian Church, 
Professor Harnack now discusses at some Jength 
the offices of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, 
and traces the rise of the Episcopate in the 
light of the passage in the ‘‘ Teaching ”’ bearing 
on that subject. This passage, which he con- 
siders second to none in historical importance, 
puts it out of doubt that the bishops, unlike 
the apostles and prophets, whose functions, 
however, they gradually assumed, were elected 
by the people, and from it Harnack infers, as 
indeed seems inevitable, that originally there 
was no essential difference between the office of 
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bishop and that of deacon. Harnack, moreover, 
lays great stress on the omission from the 
“Teaching ” of all mention of Presbyters, and 
derives from it a confirmation of a view previ- 
ously hazarded, that there was, in fact, no 
ecclesiastical office answering to that name, the 
mpecButepx being simply the natural antithesis 
to the vedrepox. On the other hand, seeing 
that it is abundantly evident from the New 
Testament itself that the apostolate was not 
originally confined to the Twelve, it is possible 
to think that the importance of the ‘‘ Teaching” 
as regards this point is somewhat overrated. 
Its value, at any rate, consists not in establishing 
the fact so much as in showing to what a late 
period the office continued to be recognised. 
Harnack will not allow the ‘‘ Teaching” to be 
earlier than about 140, a.D., while he considers 
that both external and internal evidence points 
to Egypt as the country of its origin. It is 
only necessary to add that Harnack here 
re-edits both book vii., chaps. 1-32 of the 
Apost. Const., and the Ecclesiastical Canons 
(Hilgenfeld’s Duae Viae), the passages corres- 
ponding to the ‘‘ Teaching ” being distinguished 
by thicker type. An important part of the 
treatise will be found to be that in which, by 
an elaborate argument, the forger of the Con- 
stitutions is identified with the interpolator of 
Tgnatius. 


Compendium of English Church History from 
1688 to 1830. With a Preface by J. R. Lumby. 
(Cambridge: Deighton Bell.) This little book 
has been written to supply the needs of 
candidates for an ordinary degree in theology 
at Cambridge. It has the imprimatur of Prof. 
Lumby, who at one time undertook to write a 
book on this subject himself. He holds him- 
self ‘‘in a degree responsible for the book,” 
and, as we should expect, under the circum- 
stances, the work has been very respectably 
done by its unnamed author. It does not pre- 
tend to be more than a compilation, and the 
writer has made good use of his Burnet, Abbey 
and Overton (quoted in the first five chapters 
as Overton and Abbey), Perry, Lathbury, &c. 
But we miss the names of Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. The most serious defect of the 
book is the want of a good historical intro- 
duction, with a clear sketch of State policy in 
regard to religion from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The Revolution settlement, 
and the subsequent history of religion in Eng- 
land, only become intelligible in the light of a 
full knowledge of the earlier period, and 
chap. i. is not an adequate introduction to the 
subject. The following are a few points which 
need correction. To speak of Whigs and 
Tories as two of the parties in the Church 
(P. 13) as distinct from parties outside is rather 
absurd, and to speak of “High” and ‘‘ Low 
Church,” without any warning as to the use of 
these terms in 1688, will probably mislead the 
average candidate for an ordinary degree. The 
Toleration Act is said (p. 28, note) to be 
“printed in extenso in appendix i.,” it should, 
perhaps, be ‘‘in intention,” as appendix i. is 
nowhere to be found. Had the Act been 
printed, readers might have corrected for 
themselves the old blunder (p. 168), by which 
Dissenting ministers are made to subscribe the 
thirty-nine articles, instead of the thirty-four 
and a half. George Fox died in 1690 (p. 101, 
1. 3), and appears to have been actively engaged 
in publishing his own works for some sixteen 
years after this date (p. 101, 1.4). We might 
indicate other slips, which show that even a 

orrisian professor nods at times; but, on the 
whole, we commend the book as well adapted 


both for its special purpose and for the general 
reader, 


The Great Social Problems of the Day. B 
the Rey. E. A. Washburn. (Griffith and Teta’) 
These sermons, preached in New York, have 





the vigour and directness we expect from 
America. They are a series of discourses on 
the Hebrew prophets, somewhat in the manner 
of Maurice, but with a more definite and 
practical application to modern problems. 
They deserve a wide reading. 


Current Discussions in Theology. By Profs. 
Boardman, Curtiss, and Scott, of Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Vols. I. and Il. 
(Chicago: Revell.) We have already strongly 
commended Prof. C. A. Briggs’ work on 
Biblical Study. Three other American profes- 
sors send us the two first parts of an ‘annual 
digest of the most important contributions in 
exegetical, historical, systematic, and practical 
theology.” The volumes are handy, and con- 
tain much useful information; and we have 
nothing to put beside them of English origin 
(except it be Prof. Sanday’s complete and 
masterly Inaugural Lecture last year). If a 
criticism may, under these circumstances, be 
offered, it is that there is a certain lack of 
mental independence visible in the learned 
authors. One professor, for instance, seems to 
be a worshipper (not a blind worshipper) of 
Delitzsch, and another of Dorner. Now and 
then we notice what seems like Germanism in 
phraseology (e.g., ‘‘heaven-wide difference ’”’). 
It is, however, a striking fact that American 
theology should be now open to the fertilising 
influences of current German theology, and that 
orthodox professors should be able to give a 
really fair report of heterodox views. The con- 
tents of the second volume are more copious 
than those of the first, and are less exclusively 
scientific in character. 

Die apocryphen <Apostelgeschichten und Apos- 
tellegenden: Ein Beitrag zur_altchristlichen 
Literaturgeschichte. Von Richard Adelbert 
Lipsius. Zweiter Band. Zweite Hiilfte. 
(Braunschweig: C. Schwetschke.) We need 
not do more than simply call attention to the 
continuation of Prof. Lipsius’s important and, 
as it promises to be, exhaustive work on the 
apocryphal Acts and legends of the Apostles. 
In default of some of the materials required for 
the completion of the second volume, it is ex- 
plained the sevond half precedes the first; but, 
as soon as new copies can be obtained, the first 
part, containing the Acts of Peter and Paul, 
and, as an appendix, the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, will be published. 

A THIRD edition, considerably revised in parts, 
has appeared of Dr. Cheyne’s Prophesies of Isaiah 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, € Co.). From the Preface 
to the second volume we gather that by means 
of rearrangement and condensation room has 
been found for additional matter, chiefly in the 
philological and supplementary notes ; also that 
the fourth essay in the second volume has been 
omitted, and its place taken by one on ‘ The 
Suffering Messiah.” The portions of the com- 
mentary bearing on Assyriology have been re- 
vised, and in general the work has been brought 
up, as far as gees to the present state of 
historical and philological knowledge. The 
Preface to Vol. II. contains a reply to Dr. 
Hermann Guthe’s criticism in the 7'heologische 
Literaturzeitung, and some temperate criticisms 
on other scholars. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


We have on our table the following new 
editions :—The Ancient Empires of the East, by 
A. H. Sayce (Macmillan), which is substantially 
a reprint of the Appendices to the edition of 
the first three books of Herodotus published 
last year; The Methods of Ethics, by Hemy 
Sidgwick, Third Edition (Macmillan), together 
with a separate volume containing all the im- 
portant alterations and additions that have 
been made since the second edition—the date 
of the first edition is 1874, of the second 1877; 





An Introduction to the History of the Law of 
Real Property, with Original’ Authorities, by 
Kenelm Edward Digby, Third Edition, “ con- 
taining a few alterations and additions ren- 
dered necessary by recent statutes” (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press); Selections from Berkele y, with 
an Introduction and Notes, for the use of 
students in the Universities, by Alexander 
Campbell Fraser, Third Edition, revised (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press); Zhe Works of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, Vol. IV., containing ‘The 
Princess” and “ Maud,” and Vol. V. con- 
taining ‘‘ Enoch Arden” and ‘‘In Memoriam ” 
(Macmillan); Uhe Poetical Works of Aubrey 
de Vere, Vol. III., containing ‘‘ Alexander the 
Great,” ‘‘ Saint Thomas of Canterbury,” and 
other Poems (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.); 
‘*Morley’s Universal Library,” Vol. XIV., 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, and Vol. XV., Boccac- 
cio’s Decameron (Routledge); Obiter Dicta 
(Elliot Stock’, a clever, if somewhat fantastical, 
collection of essays which has attained the 
honour of a second edition within very few 
months ; the second volume, in two separately 
bound parts, of the English translation of 
Duruy’s illustrated History of Rome and the 
Roman People, edited by Prof. Mahaffy, cover- 
ing the period from the battle of Zama te the 
end of the first triumvirate; From Log-Cabin 
to White House: the Story of President Gar- 
field’s Life, by William M. Thayer, with 
twenty Illustrations and two Steel Portraits— 
the first illustrated edition, completing the 
135th thousand (Hodder & Stoughton); Lady 
Sefton’s Pride, by Dora Russell (J. & R. Max- 
well) ; Nwma Roumestan, by Alphonse Daudet, 
Translated by Mrs. J. Granville Layard 
(Vizetelly); Gibbs’ Illustrated Handbook to St. 
Albans, by Fred. B. Mason, Third Edition (St. 
Albans: Gibbs & Bamforth); three volumes 
of Sermons and Papers on Religious Subjects, 
by Dean Plumptre, now published by Griffith 
& Farran—Christ and Christendom, being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1866, Biblical Studies, and 
Theology and Life; The Real Lord Byron, by 
John Cordy Jeaffreson, with original docu- 
ments and a characteristic preface, forming the 
new volume of Hurst & Blackett’s ‘‘ Standard 
Library”; Zhe Ten Commandments, by Dr. 
R. W. Dale, being Sermons preached in Carrs 
Lane Chapel, Birmingham, in 1870, Fourth 
Edition (Hodder & Stoughton); Dryburgh 
Abbey, and other Poems, by the Rev. Thomas 
Agar Holland, the first poem in which was 
originally written as far back as 1820, and 
then obtained kindly commendation from Sir 
Walter Scott (Hatchards) : The Evolution of 
Christianity, by C. Gill (Williams & Norgate) ; 
Her Title of Honour, by Holme Lee (Griffith 
& Farran); HHerodias: a Dramatic Poem, by 
J. C. Heywood, New Edition, revised (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.); The Lady or the Tiger ? 
and Other Stories, by Frank R. Stockton, 
Author’s Edition (Edinburgh: David Douglas) ; 
The Lyrics and Minor Poems of Shelley, with 
a Prefatory Notice by Joseph Skipsey (New- 
castle : Walter crea f The English-lrench 
Commercial Correspondent, with a Vocabulary 
of Technical Expressions, by C. Iossfeld and 
E. Vaton, inaugurating a series of similar 
publications in the principal European lan- 
guages (Society for Promoting the Knowledge 
of Foreign Languages); Rambles in the Far 
North, by R. Menzies Fergusson (Alexander 
Gardner) ; The ITistorical School Geography, by 
Charles Morrison (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.); 
Handbook of Competitive Examinations, for 
Admission to Every Department of Her 
Majesty’s Service, by W. J. Chetwode Crawley, 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged (Long- 
mans); A Compend.um of Modern Geography, 
Political, Physical, and Mathematical, with 
eleven coloured Maps, by the Rev. Alexander 
Stewart, Thirty-third Edition, revised and 
enlarged (Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd); College 
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Greek Course in English, by William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, Seventh Thousand (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt); Louis XIV. e Strasbourg: 
Essai sur la Politique de la France en Alsace, 
daprés des documents officiels et inédits, par 
A. Legrelle, Quatriéme Edition, corrigée et 
augmentée, avec un Appendice et une Carte 
(Paris : Hachette). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wuat is known as ‘“‘ The Universities Settle- 
ment in Whitechapel,” under the management 
of the Rev. 8. A. Barnett, will be opened in 
the course of next month. Accommodation is 
provided for about sixteen residents, and eleven 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge have already 
been accepted. A subscription of £300 has 
been raised for the current expenses of the first 
year, and about £1,300 has been collected 
towards defraying the cost of the building, 
&c. The lectures of the Tower Hamlets Branch 
of the Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching are now being given in the lecture 
room of the ‘‘ settlement.” Full information 
may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Bolton King, 28, Commercial Road, White- 
chapel. 

WE hear that Mr. Frank Palgrave is pre- 
paring a ‘‘Golden Treasury” volume of Tenny- 
son, with notes, to be published early in the 
new year. 


Wirt the intention of correcting the state- 
ments recently circulated with regard to the 
dependence of his philosophy on that of Comte, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has reprinted, in a 
pamphlet of thirty pages, the ‘‘ Reasons for dis- 
senting from the philosophy of M. Comte,” 
which formed part of his tract On the Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences, first published in 1864, The 
pamphlet also contains, as an Appendix, an 
outline of the principal doctrines of Mr. 
Spencer’s system, presented in sixteen proposi- 
tions. 


WE are informed that Sir Travers Twiss, in 
prosecuting his further researches in the Biblio- 
théque de Bourgogne at Brussels, has made a 
second and still more interesting discovery than 
that of the Ordo Judiciarius of Ricardus An- 
glicus, which we announced last week. It has 
long been a subject of doubt among Continental. 
jurists whether the statement made by Sarti in 
his work, De Claris Archigymnasii Bononiensis 
Professoribus, could be relied upon—namely, 
that the famous gloss writer, Otto of Pavia, the 
pupil of Placentinus and the master of Carolus 
de Tocco, left behind him a volume of Procar- 
dica. Itappears further that Professor F. Carl 
von Savigny, the highest authority in Germany 
on matters connected with the History of Me- 
diaeval Roman Law, misled by the fact that no 
MS. of Otto’s Brocardica was hitherto known 
to exist, has not hesitated to pronounce Sarti’s 
statement to be erroneous. The researches, 
however, of Sir Travers Twiss have been suc- 
cessful in dispelling all further doubt upon the 
subject, as he has Deanne, in the same MS. 
volume which contains the Ordo Judiciarius of 
Ricardus Anglicus, a treatise in a handwriting 
of the thirteenth century, to which is prefixed 
the rubric, ‘‘Incipiunt Generalia, que vulgo 
Brocardica dicuntur, a Domino Ottone com- 
posita et eorundem discordantium concordia.”’ 
The term ‘‘ Brocardica” was of novel use 
among the doctors of the Law School of Bo- 
logna at the time when Otto of Pavia was 
among its leading professors. It had been 
introduced by Pillius, of Monza, who dad pre- 
ceded Otto, and had attached himself to Pla- 
centinus, who migrated from Bologna, and 
founded the Law School at Montpelier in 
France, after the example of Pillius and Otto. 
Every other professor of note who has left 
behind him glosses on portions of the Corpus 





Juris Civilis, has also left behind him ‘‘ Bro- 
cardica,” in other words a common-place book 
of conflicting authorities, with suggestions how 
to reconcile them. The idea of such a work 
had been suggested to the civilians by the 
treatise of Gratian, a monk of the monastery 
of St. Felix in Bologna, who published about 
A.D. 1150 his treatise on Canon Law, known 
subsequently as the Decretum Gratiani, but 
originally published under the name of Con- 
cordia discordantium Canonum. The discovery 
of Otto’s work may accordingly be said to 
justify his claim to be regarded as one of the 
onde of the New Critical School at Bologna, 
which ultimately superseded the gloss-writers. 


WE understand that M. Lefévre Pontalis’s 
elaborate work on John de Witt, which was re- 
viewed in the ACADEMY of September 6, is bein 
translated into English, and will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘ Eminent Women” 
series will be Harriet Martineau,by Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller. It will be published next month. 


Mr. JAMES Paywn will write the leading 
serial for Good Words next year. The title is 
“‘The Luck of the Darrells’’; and the story 
will be illustrated by Mr. J. Watson Nicol. 


WE are informed that the first edition of 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s new book, The Life 
and Adventures of Peg Woffington, published by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, has been ex- 
hausted within three weeks of publication. A 
second one is now ready. 


AT University College, London, Prof. 
Scrutton will deliver an introductory lecture 
to his courses of Constitutional Law and 
History, on Tuesday, October 28, at 5 p.m. 
The subject will be ‘‘The English Constitu- 
tion,” and the public will be admitted without 
payment or ticket. 


A course of six lectures to ladies on Egyptian 
Antiquities will be given by Miss Helen Beloe 
at the British Museum, on Friday, November 7, 
and the five following Fridays, at 11.30 a.m. 
and 2.30 p.m. 


On October 13 the University College, Dundee, 
commenced its second year of academic work 
with an address by the principal, who stated 
that the number of students during the first 
year had been 373. It is intended immediately 
to establish a chair of Biology at the college. 


Tu Irving Club has begun its rehearsals of 
Shakspere’s ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” under its 
stage-manager, Mr. Charles Fry. 


Messrs. Buackwoop have in the press 
Sympneumata ; or, Signs of Humanitary Evolu- 
tion, edited by Mr. Laurence Oliphant. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. will publish imme- 
diately a work by Mr. Sidney L. Lee on the 
history of Stratford-on-Avon down to the date 
of Shakspere’s death. The author, who has 
made use of the Stratford Council-books and 
chamberlain’s accounts for the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, traces the gradual 
development of the mediaeval guild into the 
municipal corporation, and gives an account of 
the trades of the town under Elizabeth, of the 
parish church and school, of the sanitary 
regulations of the town, and of the sports 
practised by the inhabitants. Shakspere’s 
relatives, and his own connexion with his 
birthplace throughout his life, are also among 
the subjects treated of. The book will be 
illustrated by fourteen etchings and a large 
number of wood-engravings from drawings by 
Mr. Edward Hull. 


Two important additions will be made to 


The Teachers’ Prayer-Book—viz., a Commentary 
on the Psalms by Bishop Barry, and a Glossary 
of the English of the Prayer-Book by the 
Rev, A. L. Mayhew, at whose disposal Prof, 








Skeat placed his Etymological Dictionary for 
the purposes of this work. 

Mr. RoBerT BucHanan, following the ex- 
ample of older men, has written an auto- 
biography. It will be published by Messrs, 
Bentley under the title of Reminiscences of a 
Literary Career, in two volumes, with a 
portrait. 

MEssrs. BENTLEY also announce two more 
contributions to the library of French history 
which they have been issuing during the past 
few years in such rapid succession. One isa 
translation of De Bourrienne’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, edited by Col. R. W. 
Phipps, in three volumes, with more than thirty 
engravings on steel; the other is The Court of 
France in the Sixteenth Century, by Lady 


& | Jackson. 
Mr. Extuiot Stock will shortly publish a 
new monthly magazine of a pop character 


devoted to the study of ancient literature. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. will shortly publish 
a new work, entitled The Dictionary of English 
History, edited by Mr. Sidney J. Low and Mr. 
8. Pulling. The contributors include Mr. Oscar 
Browning, Profs. M. Creighton and Earle, Mr. 
H. R. Reichel, and Profs. J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
James Rowley, and T. F. Tout. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. have in the press 
The Longer Commentary of R. David Qimchi on 
the First Book of the Psalms, translated into 
English by Dr. Geo. P. Phillips. 


Messrs. Houtston & Sons’ announcements 
include :—Arnold’s Resolve: a New Temperance 
Tale, by Mrs. Lucas Shadwell; Broken Glass ; 
or, Brave Jim and his Troubles, a story for 
boys, by L. F. W.; The Child’s Scripture His- 
tory (47th thousand) ; Destiny: or Man’s Will- 
means and Will-ends, a new critic and logic, 
by Arthur Young, illustrated with thirty-two 
diagrams; Enquire Within, new issue (93rd 
thousand); The Political Tower of Babel, a large 
coloured cartoon, by ‘“‘Ion”; Queensford: a 
New Temperance Tale, by Bruce Edwards ; 7'he 
River of Life: a Daily Text-Book, arranged by 
L. Keary; and the annual volumes of the 
Adviser, Children’s Messenger, Dayspring, Little 
Gleaner, and Sower. 

Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons will com- 
memorate the centenary of Dr. Johnson’s death 
by a cheap issue, in six volumes, of Mr. A. 
Napier’s edition of Boswell which they brought 
out last year in “library” form. 


Songs of the North, an illustrated work 
dedicated to the Queen, and edited by Miss 
A. C. Macleod and Messrs. Harold Boulton & 
Malcolm Lawson, is to be shortly issued from 
the Leadenhall Press. 


Mr. RoperT OVERTON has in the press 4 
new collection of Elocutionary Sketches. The 
volume is to be entitled A Round Dozen. 


A Frye Art Book, by Mrs. Christophine 
Goddard, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Dean & Son, entitled All in the Sun. It will 
contain chromo pictures in colours and etchings 
of child-life. 

Childhood’s Golden Days is the title of an 
aquatint photo book of engravings, by Rimm- 
ler, of Dresden, with ornamental letterpress 
pages in gold and colour, which will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Dean & Son. 

Messrs. DEAN & Son have purchased the 
copyright of two American illustrated books, 
which are having a large sale in America, and 
which are full of very beautiful engravings, 
entitled Adventures of Six Young Men in the 
Wilds of Maine and Canada, and Zigzag 
Journeys in the Western States of America. 


A POPULAR edition, with illustrations, of 
Charles Du Val’s South African travels and 
Transvaal war experiences, entitled With a 
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Show through Southern Africa, will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Dean & Son. 


THE winter number of Society will be issued 
the first week in November. Besides a cartoon 
by Phil May, entitled the ‘‘Seven Ages of 
Society,” including about two hundred portraits 
of celebrities in all sections of life, it will contain 
‘Julian Vanneck,” a story by Hugh Conway ; 
“How will it be?” a poem by Clement Scott ; 
‘‘ A Marriage in Heaven,” by Henry Herman ; 
‘The Ghost’s Love,” an original story by George 
Manville Fenn ; ‘‘ The Seven Ages of Society,” a 

m by Horace Lennard; “The Heiress,” a story 
by W. Outram Tristam; ‘“‘ Hands all round,” 
a Christmas story by C. Haddon Chambers ; 
‘How I found her,” a poem by T. McDonald 
Rendle; ‘‘Should Ladies dine in Public,” by 
Howard Paul, &c. 


THIS year a new annual will be published by 
A. Brown & Sons, Hull, under the title of 
the Scholastic Christmas Annual, edited by 
Mr. William Andrews, secretary of the Hull 
Literary Club. In addition to tales and poems 
by a number of well-known authors, chapters 
will be included on ‘‘School Ways and School 
Days in China,” by the Rev. Hilderic Friend ; 
‘“‘The Rod in and out of School,” by John H. 
Leggott; ‘‘The Horn-Book,” by the Editor; 
“The School Days of Shakespeare,” by James 
Gibson ; and other papers bearing on scholastic 
subjects. 

Messrs, J. 8, FLETCHER & Co., of Leeds, 
will shortly have ready a new volume of poems, 
by the Rev. Frederick Langbridge, entitled 
Sent back by the Angels: and other Ballads of 
Home and Homely Life. 


THE Antiquarian Magazine for November 
contains a continuation of Mr. Ward’s article 
on “The Forecastings of Nostradamus,” and 
the concluding portion of the jeu d’esprit by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds on ‘‘ Johnson and Garrick.” 
It is also announced that the December number 
will contain a paper by the editor on the 
Johnson Centenary. 

THE publishing office of that old established 
magazine, The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, has 
been removed to Messrs. Harlston & Sons’, 7, 
Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


THE Browning Society hopes to perform at 
its November entertainment one piece from 
Abt Vogler’s test work, his Missa Solennis 
or Requiem Mass, which his admirers say 
justifies Mr. Browning’s praise of him. The 
attempts lately made in Germany to raise 
money for a statue to Abt Vogler in Darmstadt, 
where he lived and taught for many years, has 
at present failed. 

THE third setting to music of Mr. Browning’s 
“Ah, Love, but a Day,” from James Lee’s Wife, 
has just been composed by Miss Alice Borson, 
and dedicated to the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton (née 
Santley). The late Virginia Gabriel and the 
living Miss Ethel Harraden were the previous 
setters of this poem. 


Sicnor TEBALDI has set Mr. Browning’s 
Apparitions for Miss Elfrida Gerstenberg to 
sing at;the next Browning Society’s Concert ; 
and for Miss Ethel Harraden, Mr. Cyril Leslie 
Johnson has set the same poet's A Woman's 
Last Word. 


Mr. FuRNIVALL has Hoccleve’s Compleinte 
ready for press for the Early-English Text 
Society. 

Miss Atice Suirtey’s englishing of Dr. 
Eilers’s comparison of Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale 
with ite original, Frére Lorenz’s Somme des 
Vices et des Vertuz, is in the press for the Chaucer 
Society, and will follow Mr. Karkeek’s Hssay 
on Chaucer’s Shipman, with photogravings of 


ships from two Royal MSS. in the British 
Museum. 


Mr, W. J, Rot¥z, of Cambridgeport, Massa- 





chusetts, the editor of Shakspere, has added to 
his pretty series of ‘‘ School and College Text- 
Books” an illustrated edition of Lord Tenny- 
son’s Princess, with preface and notes, and an 
‘Index of Words and Phrases explained.” 
The introduction which heads the notes has 
some very interesting criticisms on the 
Laureate’s metre, by Prof. James Hadley, of 
Yale, and on the poem itself by Charles Kings- 
ley, and Mr. Dawson. Mr. Rolfe has carefully 
collated all the changes in the successive 
editions of the Princess. 


THE Oxford Ancient History Society held its 
first meeting this term on Monday, October 20, 
when a paper was read by Mr. H. F. Pelham 
on ‘‘ The pagus as illustrating Country Life in 
Italy under Roman Rule.”’ Papers are promised 
from Mr, C. H. Turner on ‘‘ The Roman Opti- 
mates,” and from Mr. C. L. Kingsford on 
‘* Massilia and the Greeks in the West.” 


Mr. HENRY PARKMAN, the historian of the 
French in North America, has written a work 
on Montcalm and Wolfe, which is stated to be 
based largely on unpublished documents. We 
wonder whether it will throw any light upon 
the unpleasant story referred to in the current 
number of the Edinburgh :— 


‘*He [Montcalm] was, if I [Samuel Merivale] mis- 
take not, the very Rogue that shot the poor bo 
that was driving him from Tavistock to Plymouth 
at the beginning of the War; for which crime he, 
by his greatness, evaded the deserved Punish- 
ment.” 

THE Literary World of Boston thus comments 
upon Mr. A. H. Bullen’s new edition of Mar- 
lowe :— 

‘*Marlowe has been dead three centuries, and by 
this time he stinketh. He would better be left 


buried except by people who have tastes for post- 
mortem examinations.”’ 








PROF. JOWETT ON THE LATE RECTOR 
OF LINCOLN. 


WE quote from the Oxford Magazine the follow- 
ing passage from the Latin speech in which 


the Vice-chancellor inaugurated his third year 
of office on October 9 :— 


‘* Erat alter quem ex oculis amisimus vir notabilis 
et a plerisque maxime deflendus, rector ille Collegii 
Lincolniensis, quem per quadraginta annos 
scribentem, legentem, disceptantem, in Academia 
novimus. Sunt qui meminerint illum vesperibus 
Dominicis in domo sua sedentem, de poesi, de 
historia, de theologia disserentem, fortasse etiam 
de levioribus rebus, nempe de librorum tegumentis, 
de venatione, de piscium captura, ut qui in omni 
genere literarum magister esset, nec idem ruris et 
fluminum ignarus. Neque enim oblivisci debemus 
illum quem seniorem vidimus fama literarum 
inclarescentem, hunc juvenem vires omnes ac 
studia in discipulorum usum devovisse, ut sane 
nemo in hoc genere de Collegio suo meruerit 
melius, aut Academiae magis profuerit, Qui si 
paullo tristior ac severior nonnullis esse videretur, 
ego potius ita censeo, neminem unquam humanio- 
rem fuisse hoc homine, qui de caritate et benevo- 
lentia suorum tamquam omnis penderet. Erat 
autem e numero illorum qui falsa et injusta omnia 
adeo intus et in corde sentiant ut de seipsis et de 
saeculo paene desperent. Equidem haud scio an 
fastidiosior fuisset quam ut opus aliquod grave et 
diuturnum ad finem perducturus esset. Omnia 
enim in illo viro nimis perfecta et elaborata; 
crederes in minoribus versari quam quae magno 
illo ingenio digna essent. Dixeris contra habuisse 
illum subtile et elegans judicium, quo aliis scrip- 
toribus qui in incerta omnia et vaga declinarent, 
normam et exemplum daret. Procul dubio inter 
auctores qui vitas hominum scripserint unus e 
principibus erat: Quam viva illa Miltoni imago! 
quam exquisita Casauboni et temporum ejus 
ictura! Nihil certe ab hominibus doctis magis 
ugendum quam quod instituentem [Iosephi 
Scaligeri vitam edere, cui per viginti annos tantam 
subsidiorum copiam paraverat, mors jam in eo 
quod vix inchoaverat opere insistentem, amicis, 
Academiae, reipublicae literarum, abripuerit.’’ 





OBITUARY. 


ALONG and sin ly laborious career has been 
concluded by the death of M. Paul Lacroix, 
otherwise known as Le Bibliophile Jacob, which 
took place on October 16. He was born at 
Paris in 1806, and in 1824, while still a schoolboy 
at the Collége Bourbon, he published an edition 
of the works of Clément Marot. From that time 
forward his pen was incessantly active, and a 
complete list of his publications would contain 
many hundreds of titles. His first successes 
were gained by works of historical and romantic 
fiction, in imitation of those of Scott. Amongst 
his earlier productions of this kind may 
mentioned Contes du Bibliophile Jacob a ses Petits- 
enfants, Soirées de Walter Scott a Paris, and 
Le Bon Vieux Temps. Although he was after- 
wards attracted by other departments of 
literature, M. Lacroix was, throughout his life, 
one of the most prolific of novelists, and several 
of his romances have gained a permanent place 
in literature. In the year 1833, conjointly with 
M. Henri Martin at several other writers, he 
commenced the publication of an extensive 
compilation entitled Histoire de France par les 
Principaux Historiens. M. Lacroix, however, 
soon tired of his share in this undertaking, and 
the work was eventually finished by M. Martin 
alone. The Histoire du Seiziéme Siecle en 
France, published in 1834, was the first of M. 
Lacroix’s long series of books treating of 
French history, which, though exhibiting much 
curious minuteness of research, are far from 
accurate, and are characterised by a spirit of 
anti-revolutionary partisanship. The produc- 
tions by which M. Leonie will be best remem- 
bered are his magnificent illustrated works on 
the history of art, manners,’and customs in 
France, amongst which may be especially men- 
tioned Le Moyen Age et la Renaissance, in 5 vols., 
published in 1847-52, in collaboration with M. 
Ferdinand Séré; Costwmes Historiques de la 
France, in 10 vols. ; and a series of works on the 
manners and literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and of the period of the 
Consulate and the Empire. M. Lacroix’s 
abundant services to bibliography, and his 
scholarly editions of Moliére, Rabelais, and 
Villon, also deserve mention. Besides his 
acknowledged writings, he is known to have 
published, under various pseudonyms, a crowd 
of researches into certain unsavoury byways of 
literature, to which we need not more particu- 
larly refer. In 1855 M. Lacroix was appointed 
librarian of the Arsenal, a position which he held 
until his death. He was employed by the 
French Government in several archaeological 
missions, and was an Officer of the Legion of 
Honour. At his funeral, which took place on 
October 18, discourses were delivered by M. 
Edouard Thierry and M. Arséne Houssaye. 
WE reserve till next week our notice of Dr. 


Karl Hillebrand, who died at Florence on 
October 18, 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ANTONELLI, G. Indice dei manoscritti della civica 
biblioteca di Ferrara. Ferrara: Antonelli. 8 fr. 
CuarmEs, G. Voyage en Palestine: Impressions et 

souvenirs. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 
DaryYL, Ph. Signe Meltroé: curs Berlinoises, 
Paris: Hetzel. 3 fr. 
Dumont, A. Terres _cuites orientales, et gréco- 
orientales. Paris: Thorin. 4 fr. 
4 Friederike Brion v. Sesenheim (1752- 
1813). Berlin: Kamlah. 4M. 
Focus, C. Die Zukunft d. musikalischen Vortrages u. 
one Ursprung. 1.u.2.Thl. Danzig: Kasemann. 
HOLTZENDORFF, F. v. Les Droits 1iverains de la 
oumanie sur le Danube. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 6 M. 
KARABACEK, J. Katalog der Thdr. Graf’schen Funde 
in Aegypten. Wien: Gerold. 1M. 20 Pf. 
KREMER, A. v. Die Nationalitiitsidee u. der Staat. 
Wien: Konegen. 4M. 
Lenz, O. Timbuktu. ¢ Reise~ durch Marokko, die 
Sahara u. den Sudan. ,Leipzig;: Brockhaus. 24M, 
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CHLOSSBERGER, Vv. Neu aufgefundene Urkunden iib. 
Schiller u. seine Familie. Stutt, : Cotta. 2M. 
SopHox.es’ Tragidien, iibers. v.G. Wendt. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 7M. fi b 
Trorttscu, E. v. Fund-Statistik der vorrimischen 
Metallzeit im Rheingebiete. Stuttgart: Enke. 


15 M. 
WERNER, R. M. Goethe u. Grafin O’Donell. Unge- 
ap Briefe nebst dichterischen Beilagen. 
erlin: Besser. 6 M. 
Wuessow, A. v. Die Erhaltung der Denkmiiler in den 
Reppurstasten der Gegenwart. Berlin: Heymann. 
15 M. 


THEOLOGY. 


CASARTELLI, L. C. La philosophie religieuse du Maz- 
— sous les Sassanides. Bonn: Hanstein. 
3M. 50 Pf, 

Henty, F. A. Der Evangelist Johannes u. die Anti- 
christen seiner Zeit. Miinchen: Stahl. 3M. 
Pesixta d. Rab Kahana 4d. i. die iilteste in Palistina 
redigirte Haggada. Uebertragen ete. v. 5 

Wiinsche. Leipzig: Schulze. 8M. 
HISTORY, ETC. 

Ondpaer, 4 2 Chute Ig l’ Ancien Régime (1787-89). 
-aris: Hachette. 15 fr. 

DE LA BarrE Duparce, E. Histoire de Henri IV. 

Paris: Didier. 6 fr. 

Frankuin, O. Die freien Herrn u. Grafen v. Zimmern, 
Beitriige zur Rechtsgeschichte nach der Zimmer- 
schen Chronik. Freiburg-i.-B.: Mohr. 5M. , 

Fumi, L. Raccolta di documenti concernenti la storia 
d’Orvieto. Florence: Vieusseux. 15 fr. 

Juna, Th. E. L. A. Dubois-Crancé (1747-1814). Paris: 
Charpentier, 7 fr. 

La Garpk, H. de. Le Due de Rohan et les Protestants 
sous Louis XIII. Paris: Plon. fr. 

La Monir1a, V. Storia della legislazione italiana. I. 
Turin: Bocca. 14 fr. : 

Rorne, T. Traité de Droit naturel théorique et 

_ appliqué. T.1. Paris: Larose. 10 fr. 

RugGer, J.J. Chronik der Stadt u. Landschaft Schaff- 
hausen. 2. Hilfte. Schaffhausen: Schoch, 14 M. 

Srern, L.v. Die innere Vor 2. Hauptgebiet. 
Das Bildungswesen. 3. Thi. 1. Htt. Die Zeit bis 
zum 19, Jahrh. Stuttgart: Cotta, 10M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

ARBEITEN aus dem zoologisch-zootomischen Institut in 
Wiirzburg. rsg. v. C. Semper. 7. Bd. 2. Hft. 
Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 20 M. 

Brass, A. Beitrige zur Zellphysiologie. Halle: 
Tausch. 1M. 

Bresapo.a, J. Fungi Tridentini novi, vel nondum 
delineati. Tridenti. 14s, 

GvuetTriER, C. Lorenz Oken u. sein Verhiltniss zur 
+ a Entwickelungslehre. Leipzig: Bidder. 


3M. 

RantEr, E._Lecons de Philosophie. T.1. Psychologie. 
Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 

Reinscu, P. E. Micro-palaeo-phytologia formationis 
carboniferae. Erlangen: Krische. 75 M. 

heErzivs, G. Das Gehirorgan der Wirbelthiere. Mor- 
phologisch-histolog. Studien. II. Das Gehirorgan 
der Reptilien, der Vigel u. der Siugethiere. Stock- 
holm: Samson. 150 M. 

Ronon. J. V. Zur Anatomie der Hirnwindungen bei 
den Primaten. Miinchen: Stahl. 3 M. 

Scnoet, A. Johann Friedrich Herbart’s philosophische 
Lehre v. der Religion, queilenmiissig dargestellt. 

__ Dresden: Bleyl. 5M. 

Vircnuow, R. Ueb. alte Schiidel v. Assos u. Cypern. 
Berlin: Diimmler. 5 M. 

WaGENER, B. Der Waldbau u. seine Fortbildung. 
Stuttgart : Cotta. 10 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
AL-HaMDAN?’s Geographie der Arablechen Helbineel. 


Iivsg. v. D. H. Miller. Leiden: Brill. a 

Brvuescw, H. Religion u. Mytholome der alten 
Aegypter. Nach der De ilern. 1. Hiilfte, 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 6 M. 

Ditrury, ©. Observationum in epistulas heroid 
Ovidianas pars1. Gittingen: Dieterich. 8) Pf. 
EIGENBRODT, W. Hagedorn u, die Erzihlung in Reim- 

versen. Berlin: Weidmann. 2 M. 46 Pf. 
Hein, B. Logographis qui dicuntur num Herodotus 
usus esse videatur. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Hiyricus, G. Herr Dr. Karl Sittl u. die homerischen 
Aeoltismen. Berlin: Weidmann, 2 M, 

Pavcker, H. y. Das Lied vy. der Heerfahrt Igor's 
Fiirsten v. Seversk. Berlin: Deubner. 1M. 20 Pf. 

ScHOENFE:D, G. De Taciti studiis Sallustianis. Leip- 
vig: Fock. 1M. 

Sprro, F. De Euripidis Phoenissis. Berlin: Weid- 

_ mann. 2M. 

WIEDENHOFER. F. Antiphontis esse orationem quam 

editiones exhibent primam. Wien: Konegen, 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORICAL MSS. AT OXFORD. 
London: October 21, 1884. 

Last week, in a filthy outhouse in a back 
yard behind Pembroke College, Oxford, I dis- 
covered a vast mass of ancient documents, 
which, some few months since, were sold by 
weight by the authorities of New College. I 
at once bought a large sack full of the MSs. 
which consist of ancient indentures, bonds, 
and leases, written on vellum, and, in many 





instances, with the seals attached; and of 
accounts, = and other documents upon 
paper, the whole relating to New College and 
its manors in different parts of the country, 
The vellum documents I made over to a friend 
who is interested in genealogical studies ; those 
on paper, no less than 303 in number, I have 
retained myself. On examination I find that 
these last are chiefly of the reigns of Philip and 
Mary and Elizabeth, and of the years 1699 and 
1700, and that they are full of interesting 
particulars of the price of labour and of an 
extraordinary variety of commodities; and, 
moreover, throw light upon the history of the 
college and the parishes to which they refer. 
I sent a friend yesterday to purchase for me 
the remainder of the collection, which was 
large enough to fill a good-sized hand-cart ; but 
he found that my discovery had taken wind, and 
that I had been forestalled by the authorities 
of the Bodleian Library, who had bought the 
whole. So far so good; but what can be 
thought of the conduct of a ‘learned body ” 
such as New College, whose authorities sold 
the historical documents of their own society 
to be converted into size, and to cover tam- 
bourines for use in the orgies of the ‘ Salvation 
Army” ? 

I confess that up to this time I was always a 
strong advocate for the retention of ancient 
documents in the places to which they belong ; 
but an incident like the present goes far to 
shake my opinion, and, at any rate, it tends to 
raise a doubt whether the New Culture of 
Oxford is as full of ‘‘ sweetness and light” as 
it claims to be. GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








CURIOSITIBS OF OFFICIAL SCHOLARSHIP. * 
London : Oct. 8, 1884. 


The following batch of “curiosities ” is taken 
from the letterpress which accompanies the 
beautiful and valuable Facsimiles of National 
Manuscripts of Ireland, part i., ‘published by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland.” They may be 
placed under three heads—namely, («) mistran- 
scriptions of Latin words ; (>) mistranscriptions 
of Irish words, and (c) mistranslations of Irish 
words and phrases. 

(a) Mistranscriptions of Latin words :— 

Pl. xxvi., col. a, 1. 10, ‘‘uo8,” ms. uds, 

Pl. xxxii., gloss 5, ‘‘ [no]apertis [or] they used 
to say,” ms. a per[i]tis. 

Pl. xxxiii., gloss 1, ‘‘ a scis, i.e., in visions” ['], 
ms. a sanctis. Here, again, Latin words have 
been mistaken for, and translated as, Irish. 

Pl. xliii., ‘‘ Lauduceam,”’ ms. Laudaceam ; 
‘‘pontifex,” ms. pontifeex; ‘‘regnare,” ms, 
regnase (i.e., regnasse). 

Pl. xliv., ‘“‘et centa’’[!], ms. et cetera. 
‘« Alaxandriae,” ms, Alaxandrinae. 

(b) Mistranscriptions of Irish words :— 

Introduction, p. vii., “‘ las i ndernad” (bis), 
the casket has la-sin-dernad. P. ix., righ 
erenn las a ndernad, ms. rig Herenn la-san- 
dernad. : 

Pl. xxvi., col. a, ‘‘ patrice,”” ms, pdtrice ; col. b, 
“* fiaée,” ms. fidce. 

Pl, xxvii., col. a, ‘ fria binn,” ms. fri-abinn ; 
** fris in,” ms. frisin, * thocrund,” ms. thoorund ; 
** face,” ms. fidcc ; ‘* dutsidedar,” ms. dutfidedar. 
Col. b, do ro, ms. doro; cheinnddn, read cheinn- 


Jinddn (the Qvenvendani of Hiibner’s Jnscr. Brit. 


Christ. No. 91, ¢f., the Gaulish name Mevyo- 
ouwdos, ‘* Whitehead "}} colboth, ms. coilboth. 

Pl. xxxii., preface, 1. 11, ‘‘ fors na,” ms. for- 
sna, l. 14, “ ubthach,” ms. dubthach. Fiacc’'s 
hymn, |. 2, ‘* an tan.” ms. intan ; 1. 6, “‘ batur,” 
ms. batar ; gl. 16, “‘ frisgnithid, i.e., he spoke” 
['], ms. frignithid (** to a servant”). 





* See the Acapemy, September 20 and October 4. 


Pl. xxxiii., hymn, 1. 32, “arid adart,” ms. 
aL fjridadart (his pillow); 1. 32, “is in,” ms. 
t-Stn. 

Pl, xxxix., 1. 40, ‘‘ nar necustos, out of our 
custody ” [!], ms. narn-ecmais, ‘‘ in our absence,” 
‘* away from us.” 

Pl. xlii., col. b, 1. 2. Here we have an ex- 
cellent photograph of the colophon to the 
Gospels of Moelbrigte, the most beautiful Irish 
codex in the British Museum (Harleian, 
No. 1802): Bennacht arcechoen legfas frisin- 
lebursa. Gebed pater aranmain inscribneda, 
uair ismor ahoether etir corp 7 tractad ic[ascri- 
bund], literally, ‘‘a blessing on every one who 
shall read from this book. Let him recite a 
pater [noster] for the soul of the scribe, for 
great is his labour, both text and commentary, 
in writing them.” For scribneda (the gen. sg. 
of the common word scribnid) the editor prints 
scribeda; for ahoether (i.e, a 80ether) he gives 
‘‘achether”’; and he tes the whole thus: 
‘* A blessing on every one who will pardon the 
faults [!] of this book. Let him say a Pater 
for the soul of the scribe, for it requires much 
indulgence [!], both in text and commentary.” 


(c) Mistranslations of Irish words and 
phrases :— 

These are almost innumerable, Ihave already 
mentioned four. I will give only a few more 
as specimens :— 

Introduction, p. ix., naem, “heaven,” read 
‘*holy.” 

Pl, xxvi., col. a, dia chennadich, ‘‘ to his own 
kinsmen,” read ‘‘to his province”; diam- 
mennut, ‘to their native place,” read “ to their 
dwelling” ; ara-tailced, ‘‘ that he would recall,”’ 
read “ that he would let go ” (dolecim) ; atcotedae 
innitge, ‘‘ this he obtained,” read ‘ he obtained 
the request.” Col. b, fumrese in-fer, ‘I have 
found [!] the man,” read ‘‘ the man will succour 
me” (forithim); is mdr a goire, “he is very 
near,” read ‘‘ his dutifulness is great.” 

Pl. xxxii., maisse doine nis-toimled, ‘human 
comforts he shared not,” read ‘“‘ men’s meat he 
consumed it not ” (domelim) ; batar ile Cothraiye 
cethar-trebe dia-fognad, ‘‘Cothraige he was 
named because he served four tribes,’ read 
‘‘many were they whom Cothraige of the four 
households served’”’ ; contessed, ‘‘ go thou,” read 
‘that he should go”; de mair en, Dé miir) 
ba amru retha, ‘‘over the sea marvellous was 
his course,” read ‘‘ great God! it was a marvel 
of a journey”; Ai fithisi, ‘‘in visions,” read 
“in phis] course”; a folliucht, “his rack,” 
read ‘‘ his track.” 

Pl. xxxiii., forochlad, ‘‘ the teacher ” [!], read 
‘‘which had been cared for” ( rachelinay son a 
garma, “‘the inviting call,” read ‘the sound 
of their cry”; ara n-imthised lethu, ‘‘ that he 
would return from Letha” [!], read “that he 
would walk with them” (imthigim); meraid co 
de a iartaige, “ that it would last for gevermore,”’ 
read ‘‘that his posterity would abide till 
(Dooms)day” ; inna flatha, ‘‘in [!] the reign,” 
read ‘‘of the reign”; /osrolaic in-tarmchosal, 
‘* they were swallowed up [!] by the tempter [!], 
read ‘“‘the transgression struck them down” 
(foalgaim); bahe aridralastar, ‘it was another 
thing [!] that occurred,” read ‘he it was that 
met him”; samaiges crich fri aidchi, ‘he con- 
summated ol his end with night,” read ‘he 
put an end to night”; arna caite les occai, 
‘lights shone around him,” read “so that light 
was not spent with him ” (caithim); fosrolaich, 
‘lulled them,” read ‘covered them up” 
(folaigim); aridfetis, ‘‘ were descending,” read 
‘** were playing [music] to him” (arfetim); adella 
in Patraic n-aile, ‘‘the other Patrick came to 
visit him,’’ read ‘‘ he went to the other Patrick ” ; 
cen airde n-uabair, ‘without arrogance or 
pride,” read ‘‘ without a sign of vainglory”; 
ba sén gaire, ‘happy was the call,” read ‘‘ that 
was the duty ” (pietas). 

Pl. xxxvii., diag, ‘‘after,” read ‘‘ because 





\of”; asbertatér aran-duscide, “they asked if 
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they should awake him,” read ‘‘ they said that 
he should be awakened”; ni-bo sirsan intanad, 
“ not long wouldst thou stay,” read “‘ the delay 
was not fortunate”; Jleth n-aill, ‘‘ thither,” 
read ‘‘to [some] other side.” 

Pl, xxxix., gnathchiu, ‘‘more general,” read 
“more usual”; erfwacra, ‘‘command,” read 
proclamation”; sith no dentaid fechtnaige no 
fuélte, ‘‘ peace nor consoling union or greeting,” 
read ‘ or union, happiness or welcome.” 

Pl. xl., aidid Crist na cét, “the fate of all- 
ruling Christ,” read ‘the violent death of 
Christ of the buffets.’ Here the translator 
mistook the rare cét (blow) for the common cét 
(hundred), and then made his ‘‘ Christ of the 
hundreds” into “ all-ruling Christ.” 

Whether these extraordinary blunders are 
due to the editor himgelf, or to “Mr. B. 
O’Looney, M.R.I.A.,” to whom he professes 
himself ‘indebted for valuable assistance 
in eonnexion with the matter in the Irish 
language,” does not appear, and is, indeed, of 
little importance. WulTLEY STOKEs. 








KING ARTHUR. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : October 18, 1884. 

I have long been familiar with Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie’s learned articles on the Northern 
Arthur in the Preface to the Early English 
Text Society’s Romance of Merlin and Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, as well as with Mr. Shene’s 
Introduction to the ‘Four Ancient Books of 
Wales,” and I had them in my mind when I 
expressed my doubts as to the historical exist- 
ence of such a person. For the proof that the 
Caledonian Forest or Coed Celyddon was not 
south of Dunkeld and Loch Lomond, see Rhys’ 
Celtic Britain, pp. 222, 223. In his reference to 
Nennius, Mr. Stuart-Glennie is not quite accu- 
rate. It is not ‘‘Nennius,” but an annotator 
of the Cottonian MS. (itself of the twelfth 
century), who, in the margin, remarks of Urbs 
Legionum ‘‘ qui Britannice Kairliun dicitur ”’ ; 
while the list of towns appended to the treatise 
““De Mirabilibus Britanniae ” belongs, as . is 
well known, to another age and author than 
the account of the Arthurian battles. 

A. H. Sayce. 








‘* DEULACRESSE.” 
London : Oct. 20, 1884, 
Mr. Round does not meet the difficulty of 
deriving the local name of Deulacresse from 
“Dieu l’ancres ’’—‘‘ May God prosper it”— 
by identifying it with the personal name of 
Deulacresse. Deulacresse was a very common 
name among Norman French Jews here and 
peculiar to them. But it was adopted for no 
other reason than that it was imagined to mean 
“May God prosper it’”’—the very explanation 
that Mr, Round would reject, when the word is 
used as a local name. Mediaeval Jews always 
bore two names—a Hebrew one (given at birth) 
for religious purposes, and a vernacular one 
(given in later years) for ordinary life. The 
vernacular name, as a rule, literally translated 
the Hebrew one, and in French-speakin 
countries the Hebrew name of Gedaliah (whic 
is almost equivalent to ‘‘ May God prosper it ’’) 
was rendered in the vernacular b Be acresse. 
It is certainly awkward to give this interpreta- 
tion to the local name, but if it is once identified 
with the personal Jewish name, no other is 
admissible. Srpney L. LEE. 








DEAN DONNE’S ‘‘ ABSENCE.” 
Brooklyn House, Blackburn, Lancashire : 
Oct. 18, 1884. 
Mr. William Roberts, in the ACADEMY of to- 
day, not content with shrilly blowing his own 
trumpet over an imaginary find of an inedited 





poem by Dean Donne, thus writes about it in 
relation to my edition of the complete poems :— 
“The poem in question is not in any edition of 
Donne that I know of, not even the exhaustive one 
vega printed by Mr. Grosart sixteen years ago, 
his oversight on the part of Mr. Grosart is un- 
accountable, as the Grove is duly catalogued at the 
British Museum, and each contributor, or reputed 
contributor, has an individual cross reference to the 
work, As regards, &c.”’ 
All this is inexcusable blundering. 
my edition of Donne was issued in 1873, not 
“sixteen years ago.” Second, the poem of 
‘* Absence ” is duly given in full in vol. ii., pp. 
238-9. Third, in relative Notes and Illustra- 
tions on pp. 239, 350, besides various readings, 
I explicitly tell all about the ‘Grove” 
volume (and a good deal more) that Mr. 
Roberts tells. It is vexatious to be called on to 
correct inaccuracies that a very little pains 
would have saved Mr. Roberts from. His 
knowledge of Butler is on a par with his know- 
ledge of Donne, and that is ni/. But it is 
hardly worth while pricking this other wind- 
bag. ALEXANDER B. Gnrosart. 


First of all, 








““THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE,” 
London: Oct. 14, 1884. 

My attention having been called to Dr. 
Sophia Jex-Blake’s review of Zhe Woman 
Question in Europe, which appeared in the 
AcADEMY for October 4, I ask for the oppor- 
tunity of justifying the statements made by 
myself in the book in question, which have 
been characterised by Miss Jex-Blake as being 
‘singularly inaccurate”; while ‘ special in- 
accuracies” are alleged by her to vitiate my 
narrative of the Hope Scholarship. 

As regards the latter episode, anyone who 
takes the trouble to compare the account I have 
given with the one given by Miss Jex-Blake in 
her essay on ‘‘ Medical Women,” will find no 
discrepancy in our facts. They will certainly 
find that I offer many additional facts, which it 
was not convenient for her to give, and which 
naturally lead to a very different appreciation 
of the wisdom of her action. Not wishing, 
however, to trust entirely to my own memory 
and judgment in the matter, I submitted the 
proof of my contribution to eminent authorities 
in Edinburgh, who, were I at liberty to men- 
tion names, would be universally recognised as 
having special competence to detect any in- 
accuracies. The one of these best qualified to 
test my account of the Hope Scholarship re- 
ports of it: ‘‘ The facts are accurately stated ; ” 
while another eminent authority, conspicuous 
in the opposition camp, says of my whole ac- 
count : ‘* You have stated it with much more 
fairness to our side of the controversy than I 
remember before to have seen.” My account of 
the riots and of the feeling of the students was 
based on my own personal knowledge. I 
happen to know more about them than any 
other man, and vastly more than Miss Jex- 
Blake, who got most of her information at 
second-hand from myself. In short, my object 
was to write a little bit of impartial history, 
for the sake of the lesson to be deduced from it; 
and the opinions I have quoted in matters where 
I was not a principal convince me that I have 
succeeded. 

If, however, I saw more of the dessous des 
cartes than any other man in Edinburgh, this 
only enabled me to recognise more fully 
the indomitable energy which Miss Jex Blake 
brought to her task, and the great amount 
of work which she daily accomplished. Those 
talents, unfortunately, like potent forces 
wrongly applied, only succeeded in wrecking 
the movement, for want of the tact necessary 
in so difficult a position. A little of that 
gentleness and amiability which characterised 
some of her most estimable companions would 





have rendered the “sowing of tears” in 
Edinburgh impossible, and the foundation of 
the London School of Medicine for Women 
unnecessary. GEoRGE Hoaaan. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monnay, Oct, #8 pm Royal Academy : “The Muscles 
of the Human Body,” Prof. John Marshall. 

Inventors’ Institute: Vice-President’s 

Address, by Admiral Selwyn. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 29,4. p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund : 
General Meeting; “ Discoveries at Zoan,”’ by Mr. 


Petrie. 
8 p.m. South Place Institute, Finsbury: 
“ Heredity,” by Mr. 8. B. J. Skertchly. 
Fripay, Oct. 31,8 p.m. Royal Academy : ** The Muscles 
of the Human Body,” by Prof. John Marshall. 
8p.m. Browning: *Sordello,” by Mr. Moncure 
Conway. 


8 p.m. 





SCIENCE. 


C. Sallusti Crispi de coniuratione Catilinae 
liber de bello Iugurthino liber. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Capes. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Cares has given us an excellent edition 
of Sallust, and has left far in the rear the 
only complete English editions that we have, 
or that are at all in vogue among us—those of 
Merivale, 1852, and Long, 1860. The book 
consists of about 300 pages. Of these, forty- 
five are devoted to the introduction. There 
follow a small map, text, notes, and index. 
The introduction I will leave till last. The 
text is that which all editors of late years 
have taken, at least as their foundation—Prof. 
Jordan’s. To that text Mr. Capes has, I 
think, adhered in two or three respects too 
scrupulously. He has corrected two or three 
misprints of Jordan’s edition, but it is unfor- 
tunate that others have not been detected. 
For the benefit of Mr. Capes’ readers I will 
mention nine which occur in the “ Catiline.” 
In 2, 2, an est after compertum; 18, 5, it 
should be communicato; 22, 2, sicuti; 23, 3, 
ferocius agitare; 60, 5, resistentis; and the 
following stops, 12, 1, haber’; 13, 1, esse? ; 
28, 2, impendeat, propere; 51, 1, providet. 
Nor is the text expurgated. The “ Catiline” 
stands much of need of it, when it appears in 
a series of school books. The explanation 
seems to be that Mr. Capes agrees rather with 
Quintilian than with schoolmasters, or the 
London University, ‘that the treatises of 
Sallust are not so well suited for beginners as 
for riper students” (p. 15). 

It was announced beforehand that the 
Notes would direct especial attention to the 
influence of Sallust on the language and style 
of Tacitus, and to Sallust’s obligations to 
Thucydides and other predecessors. On the 
latter point, after Poppo, Robolski, and espe- 
cially Mollmann, there is little new to be 
said. As to Tacitus, Mr. Capes has certainly 
added to the collections of Driiger and 
Wolfflin, but whether with sufficient caution 
or not I will not say (ef p. 193, &e.). In 
my opinion, at any rate, that is not the stron 
point of the notes, but rather the excellen 
historical remarks, which are, without excep- 
tion, pointed and interesting. Those who 
have heard Mr. Cuapes’s lectures at Oxford 
will have no difficulty in crediting that. 

On the other hand, in the explanation of 
difficulties Mr. Capes is too brief. No passage, 
for instance, is perhaps more unintelligible to 
the unripe, or perhaps to the ripe, student 
thin the manoeuvres preceding the battle of 


the Muthal in J. 49. The last section of that 
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chapter—a favourite with examiners—needs 
fuller elucidation. Again, in J. 42, 3, “ Sed 
bono vinci satius est quam malo more iniuriam 
vincere,” it is stated that ‘‘ bono” is dative, 
but no further explanation is given. Yet the 
sentence is a hard one, and has been taken in 
a variety of ways by different editors. Does 
it refer to the oligarchs or to the Gracchi, and, 
if to the latter, is it meant in praise or blame? 
I am afraid that these are not the only places 
in which explanation is entirely wanting or 
insufficient. 

Passages where the difficulty is owing to 
corruptions in the MSS. are of course awk- 
ward to handle in a small edition. Mr. Capes 
refrains from giving any information about 
what the MSS. are, and what their relative 
value—wisely perhaps. But it isa question 
whether, in that case, it is not also wise to 
escape the necessity of discussing conjectures 
by giving a text which is translatable through- 
out. That has been done by Jacobs- Wirz, 
Schmalz, Lallier, Thomas, and others. Jordan’s 
text is avowedly only tentative. He says 
‘* Intacta reliqui multa quae probabili ratione 
sanare nondum contigit, non ea solum quae 
cruce notavi utpote paulo graviora.”’ 

In what Mr. Capes says of the MSS. in the 
Notes he is often misleading. He constantly 
remarks that ‘‘ most of the MSS.” have this 
or that. Strictly speaking, it may be said 
that we have no trustworthy information of 
what the majority of MSS. have; but, apart 
from that, it is, with Sallust especially, not a 
question of the number, but of the quality of 
the MSS. On p. 182 Mr. Capes speaks of 
‘good MSS.” omitting magis, but I find 
nothing about it in Jordan. On p. 195 it is 
said, ‘‘Most MSS. have dicunt.” It is im- 
possible to say whether that is true, but P. 
and others have dicant. 

In mentioning conjectures ,in the Notes, is 
it not both unfair to the proposers and useless 
to the readers to give them without any, or 
with incomplete, explanation? In a note, 
for instance, on p. 186, it is remarked, 
‘** Dietsch reads ‘temperarint’ without MS. 
authority, or, as he says, ‘ipse meo Marte.’”’ 
Is it meant to hold up Dietsch to ridicule ? 
If so, it is not deserved, and it would have 
been better to explain the tense of temperarent. 
A note on p. 222 is of the same kind—* in 
audaciam rejected by Dietsch. Wagner pro- 
poses in auxilium.” But the reader will ask 
how he is to translate either reading, and 
would be glad to hear, in this and many other 
places, which of the conjectures mentioned 
the editor prefers. 

I pass on to notice a few passages in which 
Mr. Capes is, I think, mistaken. Is it 
possible, with regard to the context, that in 
maria constrata Sallust is pointing to the 
memory of Xerxes’ enterprises (p. 187)? Is 
it not clear that here, and in C. 20, 11, he is 
speaking of the luxurious buildings of his 
own times? In J. 108, 2, where Bocchus is 
reported as saying to Sulla, ‘‘ Neu Iugurthae 
legatum pertimesceret . . . quo res conmunis 
licentius gereretur : nam ab insidiis eius aliter 
caveri nequivisse,” Mr. Capes seems to think 
the dots unnecessary, and translates the sen- 
tence guo, &c., which he says is epexegetical 
of Jegatum, thus ‘received under cover of 
arranging matters in concert with greater 
freedom.” In not a few places I fail to 


understand Mr. Capes. On p. 192 a sentence, 





as revised in the list of Errata, will run, 
“There is no conflict in the statements, if 
we read with the best MSS. ‘nequiverit,’ 
‘because he would not have been able to 
stand,’ instead of the correction ‘ nequi- 
verat,’ which regular usage seems to require.” 
That is a very dark saying. Mommsen has 
subsequently withdrawn his support from 
“ nequiverit,”” and very rightly. What is 
meant on p. 268 by ‘‘there is uncertainty as 
to the readings of the MSS. ?” and is mutabant 
not a conjecture? On p. 245, “ Under 
ordinary conditions it [the province of Africa ] 
would have been governed by a praetor or 
propraetor.” Is not the praetor L. Billienus 
mentioned in the treatise itself ? 

In a few points of scholarship Mr. Capes’s 
remarks are open to question. On p. 239, 
in a note on “‘cui Africano cognomen fuit,” 
it is stated that this construction is used only 
once by Cicero. Drager, from whom the note 
seems to come, says only that he has found it 
once only. In fact, it occurs at least thrice— 
see Landgraf on Cic. p. Rosc. Am., 6, 17. 
On p. 243, it is said that when Sallust repeats 
the gue there is always a personal pronoun in 
the first member of the sentence. That is 
not correct. J., 100, 5, ‘* Illoque aliisque 
temporibus.” On p. 232 I find—‘‘In the 
prose of Cicero dum is only once used with 
the pres. indic., though oftener in later 
writers”’; there is, I suppose, some misprint 
there. Surely Constans—a not always judi- 
cious critic—should not have been followed 
on p. 279, nor even quoted on p. 304. Some 
detached notes on the sequence with historical 
present might have been revised by the aid 
of Hoffmann’s recent study on the subject. 

I will make but one more complaint of the 
notes. The combined system of reference to 
page and line of the text along with chapter 
(without section) is very embarassing. When 
one is referred to another note (say to J., 40, 2), 
one has to find the page and line of the text 
first. 

The Introductions, which I reserved till 
last, are exceedingly good and useful. The 
first, ‘‘The Life and Works of Sallust,” is, 
perhaps, the best. Nothing could be better 
arranged or more full of point or more 
judicious. 

If any fault is to be found it would be that 
Mr. Capes is rather too hard on Sallust both 
as man and as writer. There is a curious 
contrast in the way in which Scaurus is 
handled on p. 247, and Sallust on p. 3. I 
fancy that Sallust was a far better man than 
Scaurus, and hope that Mr. Capes will find 
some more charitable explanation of my pre- 
ference than that of ‘prejudice and party 
spirit” which he attributes to the entertain- 
ing author of ‘‘ Catiline Clodius and Tiberius.” 
Mr. Capes also draws up a very chilling list 
of ‘‘ shortcomings” of Sallust as an historian. 
Most of these, I am afraid, there is no gain- 
saying. I would only maintain that the 
speeches deserve rather warmer praise. There 
are some very interesting remarks in a charm- 
ing book by G. Boissitre, L’ Algérie Romaine 
(p- 107), a book, by the way, full of appre- 
ciation of Sallust. A French official told him 
that in reading the speech of Adherbal ‘‘la 
traduction arabe lui venait en quelque sorte 
aux lévres.” The sixth count of the indict- 
ment should not be pressed so hardly. Sallust 
is charged with talking ‘in Pharisaic style, 





of the craft and cruelty of the barbarian 
Jugurtha.” The historian is of so cynical a 
nature that a little patriotic bias is rather a 
relief, and may be readily excused. 

The second division of the Introduction, 
“The Conspiracy of Catiline,” is also ex- 
tremely good. Mr. Capes has done a real 
service in disentangling the main threads 
from Dr. John’s excellent but knotty papers. 
In ‘‘The War with Jugurtha” it is to be 
regretted that no attempt is made to settle 
the chronology with the help of Mommsen, or 
Pelham, and Ihne. Mr. Capes seems to 
regard it as hopeless. 

The article on ‘‘The Land and People of 
Numidia” supplies a great want. I know of 
no edition in which the matter here contained 
is to be found. Especially instructive are the 
remarks which Mr. Capes gives us from Renan 
on the institution of the sof (why ¢gof?). Not 
only in this article, but also in the notes, 
great pains have been taken with the geo- 
graphy of the Jugurtha, a subject which has 
been much neglected, though Long went into 
it as fully as the then material allowed. 

The introduction closes with some remarks 
on ‘*The Changes in the Military System 
introduced in the age of Marius.’ 

The useful index is fairly complete, and 
the book, on the whole, as far as I have 
noticed, free from misprints. Besides those 
already mentioned, I have come upon only 
one or two of importance. On p. 179, 1. 14, 
‘* Dietsch”” seems to stand for ‘‘ Jordan”’; on 
p- 177, 1. 14, “keep ” should be ‘‘ read.” 

A. M. Coox. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOMA PLANT. 
Oxford : Oct. 20, 1884, 

It is a real pleasure for once to see an official 
paper devoted to a purely scientific subject. I 
say purely scientific, because, whenever science 
becomes practically useful, governments are 
willing enough to patronise. But here, in File 
No. 118, Government of India, Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, we are presented with 
‘* Papers relating to the Soma Plant,” which 
have nothing to do with the cultivation or the 
export of Soma, but are simply intended to 
identify, if possible, the Soma plant, which is 
mentioned in the Veda and the Avesta, to 
determine its original habitat, and thus to find 
the original home, if not of the whole Aryan 
family, at least, of its South-Eastern Branch, 
comprising the speakers of Sanskrit and Zend. 
When I saw the name of Sir Charles Lyall at 
the head of the principal paper, I began to 
understand; for his name has once or twice 
before appeared in official documents where 
higher problems than the growth of indigo or 
opium were at stake. In fact, Sir Charles Lyall 
is a scholar, and he is not ashamed to be a 
scholar even among officials. If times were 
more favourable, he is quite the man to revive 
the glorious traditions of Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, and Prinsep ; but he stands almost 
alone, and it is not given to many people to 
work on without any oo. or encourage- 
ment, or sympathy. However, even this one 
paper is a good augury ; and, under present cir- 
cumstances, it may bear fruit. 

It is well known that both in the Veda and 
the Avesta a plant is mentioned, called Soma 
(Zend haoma). This plant, when properly 
squeezed, yielded a juice, which was allowed to 
ferment and, when mixed with milk and honey, 
produced an exhilarating and intoxicating 
beverage. This Soma juice has the same im- 
portance in Veda and Avesta sacrifices as the 
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juice of the grape had in the worship of Bac- 
chus. The nn a has often been discussed 
what kind of plant this Soma could have been. 
When Soma sacrifices are performed at present, 
it is confessed that the real Soma can no 
longer be procured, and that some ci-prés, such 
as Pfitikis, &c., must be used instead. Dr. 
Haug, who was present at one of these sacri- 
fices and was allowed to taste the juice, had to 
confess that it was extremely nasty and not at 
all exhilarating. Even in the earliest liturgical 
works, in the Sfitras and Brihmanas, the same 
admission is made, namely, that true Soma is 
very difficult to be procured, and that substi- 
tutes may be used iastead. When it was pro- 
cured, it is said that it was brought by bar- 
barians from the North, and that it to be 
bought under very peculiar circumstances. 

All these facts were stated in some papers 
contributed by Von Roth to the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society in 1881 and 1883, 
and in these papers the learned scholar pointed 
out how Russian or English emissaries in the 
northern region of the neutral zone might 
render use service if, in their wanderings, 
they would look out for a plant resembling 
the Soma plant. Wherever that plant grew 
naturally, it would be safe to place the cradle 
of the Aryan race, or, at all events, of the 
ancestors of the people who, when they had 
migrated south, spoke either Sanskrit or Zend. 

These papers were translated by Sir Charles 

Lyall, and forwarded to the Afghan Frontier 
Delimitation Commission. Sir Charles re- 
marks :— 
‘“‘Tf we can find the Soma anywhere in the region 
of the Hindu-Kush, it at once fixes the region as 
the mother-country of Indians and Iranians, and 
locates them together in the Vedic age, or at least 
its beginning.”’ 

It seems that on this strong recommendation 
the Indian Government submitted Sir Charles’s 
papers and translations to Dr. G. Watt, the 
— living authority on the flora of the 

indu-Kush. His answer has now been pub- 
lished, and though it is disappointing for the 

present, it is extremely instructive. Dr. G. 
Watt declares that no plant is known at present 
which would fulfil all the requirements, and he 
lays particular stress on the fact that the vague 
and poetical descriptions given of the Soma 
make any scientific identification almost im- 
possible. 

Before it is too late, I take this opportunity 
of pointing out the oldest scientific description 
of the Soma plant which I know of. I pub- 
lished it so far back as 1855, in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. On p. xliii., 
after describing the peculiar rules for buying 
and rebuying the Soma from northern bar- 
barians, as given in the Apastamba-Yagita- 
eer I added in a note: ‘The only 

tanical description of the Soma plant which I 
know at present is found in an_ extract 
from the so-called Ayur-veda quoted in the 
Dhiirtasvami-bhashyatika.” There we read: 
“The creeper, called Soma, is dark, sour, with- 
cut leaves, milky, fleshy on the surface; it 
destroys phlegm, produces vomiting, and is 
eaten by goats.” 

I added, that, according to the opinion of 
Sir J. Hooker, this description points to a 
Sarcostemma, which, alone of a large family, 
combines the qualities of sour and milky; but 
I remarkd at the same time that the fact of 
this Sarcostemma growing in the Presidency 
of a militated against this identification, 
because the true Soma must be a northern 
plant, which was replaced in India itself by 
Pitikis or similar substitutes. 
al cannot vouch for the exact age of the 

yur-veda, but I doubt whether we shall find 
any scientific description of the Soma of an 
earlier date, F., Max Mixer. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


WE are requested to announce that the ordi- 
“ers | meetings of the Essex Field Club will be 
held in future in the large hall of the Public 
Hall, Loughton, Essex. The first meeting of 
the winter session will be on Saturday evening 
next, the 25th inst., at seven o’clock. 


Dr. B. W. RicHARDSON has written, in two 


volumes, a Review of the Work on Health and | wij) 


Sanitary Reform of Edwin Chadwick. It will 
be published by Messrs. Longmans. 


THE Council of the Essex Field Club has 
resolved to attempt a thorough investigation 
of the Deneholes in Hangman’s Wood, Little 
Thurrock, and those at East Tilbury and near 
Purfleet, and in other of Essex, in the 
hope of determining, as far as possible, the age 
and intention of the makers of these interesting 
excavations. It is anticipated that about £200 
will be required to defray the cost of the pro- 
posed investigations, towards which subscrip- 
tions amounting to £50 have already been 
promised. 


THE greater part of the last number of the 
Mineralogical Magazine is occupied with papers 
on the ‘‘Native Iron of Greenland,” contri- 
buted by Mr. Steenstrup and the late Dr. 
Lorenzen. When Sir J. Ross found the Esqui- 
maux of Melville Island in possession of rude 
knives constructed of pieces of iron set in bone, 
it was assumed that the natives obtained the 
metal from a mass of meteoric iron—an assump- 
tion which ap to receive support from 
the fact that this iron contained nickel. Mr. 
Steenstrup has, however, conclusively shown 
that this nickeliferous iron occurs in a felspar- 
basalt, and that the metal used by the Esqui- 
maux for their knives is consequently of telluric 
origin. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE new volume of the Germanistische Hand- 
bibliothek (a copy of which is now before us, 
= bearing the date of 1885) is an edition 
of Lamprecht’s Alexander, by Karl Kinzel. 
Herr Kinzel has given the readings of the 
three MSS. of Lamprecht, together with the 
brief extant fragment of the Old French poem 
of Alberich of Besancon, on which the work of 
Lamprecht is based. The text of the Latin 
Historia de Preliis, which is the ultimate source 
of the narrative, is also appended, with the 
various readings of the MSS. The editor’s 
notes contain some valuable contributions to 
the lexicography and grammar of Middle High 
German. The volumes of this excellent series 
which are announced as in preparation are a 
Gothic grammar and dictionary, by Prof. Bern- 
hardt; an Old Saxon dictionary, by Prof. 
Sievers; Saemundar Edda, by Prof. Sijmons; 
Snorra Edda, by Dr. Mogk; Beowulf, by Dr. 
Rieger; Der Nibelunge Not, by Prof. Zacher; 
Isengrimes Noét, by Dr. Lischhorn; the Parzival 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach, by Prof. Lucae ; 
the Tristan of Gotfrid of Strassburg, by Prof. 
Reifferscheid ; and the Iwein of Hartmann, by 
Dr. Henrici. 


THE Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wis- 
senschaft des Judenthums contains in its recent 
numbers the continuation of Prof. Graetz’s 
criticisms on the text of the Book of Proverbs, 
of Leopold Léw’s historical inquiry into the 
rites of the synagogue, and of Dr. Bacher’s 
researches into the Agada of the Tannaites. 
The October number begins a new series of Dr. 
Frankl’s Karaite studies. 


ALL Latin scholars should support M. Emile 
Chatelain, of the Hautes Etudes, in his new 
publication, the Paléographie des Classiques 
Latins. He proposes to issue to subscribers, 
at the low price of five shillings a part, about 
ten parts of facsimiles of all the oldest and 





best MSS. of the classical Latin writers, from 
Plautus to the younger Pliny and Suetonius, 
Each part will contain fifteen of Dujardin’s 
heliogravure plates from photographs of the 
MSS., and these fifteen slates will generally 
comprise several more than that number of 
MS. facsimiles, as two or three small facsimiles 
will go into one plate. Four pages of text will 
accompany each part, and two or three parts 

illappear yearly. A few copies will be printed 
on Dutch, Chinese, and Japanese papers, at 
a much higher price. Messrs. Hachette & Co. 
are the publishers. 





FINE ART. 


The Woodcutters of the Netherlands in the 
Fifteenth Century. By William Martin 
Conway. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


Mr. Conway is not, we think, fortunate in 
his choice of title for a work which must 
demand acceptance as a valuable contribution 
towards the early history of engraving upon 
wood. It may be in accordance with ‘the 
fitness of things” that the person who 
executes a woodcut should be styled a wood- 
cutter; but the term wood-engraving is so 
generally recognised, that we regret it should, 
in a book of this character, be so entirely laid 
aside, and, instead, a term be substituted 
which, even if more accurate, may occasionally 
“prove misleading. A volume issued from the 
Cambridge University Press, written by one 
already known to us by his papers in the 
Bibliographer, must necessarily treat on some 
grave and learned subject, but it is by no 
means impossible that readers of less special 
literature might rather expect in Zhe Wood- 
cutters of the Netherlands some fascinating tale 
of peasant life, than a careful and earnest 
excursus into a region which comparatively 
few persons care to enter, but which for 
those few is in truth one of the most interest- 
ing fields of research towards which their 
steps can be directed. We regret the choice 
of title the more since we think it may be 
thought to convey a meaning which the author 
himself would be the first to repudiate, and 
that is, that the men who handled the graver 
were ‘‘ woodcutters’”’ and nothing more, that 
their skill was, at the best, mechanical, that 
they held, in fact, the same relation towards 
their unknown master, the artist whose 
designs they executed, as did the unrecorded 
workmen who carved the blocks on which 
Diirer had designed. No doubt in number- 
less instances this was the case—the man who 
carried out the design arose no higher than 
the skilful artisan. There is a most rare 
block-book, Zhe Legend of St. Servatius, in 
the Royal Library at Brussels, in which the 
designs are not improbably from the hand of 
Jan Van Eyck himself—this, at least, is the 
opinion of M. Ruelens, an authority with 
whom it would be rash to disagree; but 
the workmanship is weak and faulty; and 
there are other early prints in which, 
although the execution is more or less in- 
different, the influence of one or other of the 
great Flemish masters is apparent, which have 
been inspired, it may be, by Memling or Van 
der Weyden; but, on the other hand, in 
perhaps the majority of cases, we believe it 
was the engraver himself who drew the design 
he wished to execute upon the wood. Who 
these men were, how and in what school they 





| acquired their skill, are questions we may 
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perhaps ever vainly ask. It is almost im- 
possible, as Mr. Conway justly remarks, to 
reason fro u the style of a woodcut to that of 
un engraving ; still we may well believe that 
the best of these workers were not limited in 
their powers, and have perhaps left their 
mark as painters or engravers upon metal, 
and are worthy to be recorded by a term about 
which no error can arise. 

But, after all, this objection is not a very 
serious one, and we turn with satisfaction to 
the book itself; and perhaps the idea which 
most impresses us as we read is that of the 
thoroughness with which Mr. Conway goes 
about his work. His descriptions may not 
always be exact, his conclusions may not in- 
variably be correct, but he may fairly demand 
from us that before we disagree we shall in- 
vestigate as patiently as he has done, and, if 
we will not accept his results, shall at least 
show reason for ourown. Heisclearly not one 
of those who seem to think that some aptitude 
with pen or pencil, some power of discrimina- 
tion advantageous in the auction room, and a 
superficial acquaintance with catalogues, are 
a sufficient substitute for knowledge. He 
prefers to enter the very workshop of the 
‘‘ woodcutter ” and of the printer. He note 
the tools, the presses, and the ready piles of 
paper—a much more valuable stock than now 
would be supposed—and, more precious than 
all, the carefully kept engraved wood-blocks, 
which have already done their duty in one or 
more editions, and are now laid aside, perhaps 
not again to be used until they have passed 
into other hands, through which he will 
speedily trace them, until their worn condition, 
or their apparent unsuitableness, causes them 
to be discarded; and he writes easily and 
freely, plainly telling the thought that is in 
him, with discriminating praise for honest 
and hopeful work, and with occasional and 
not unfitting indignation when there is 
evidence of carelessness and ignorance—in- 
dignation which will seem not so entirely 
misplaced to those who can transport them- 
selves in spirit, as he has done, four hundred 
years backwards to criticise the faults and 
shortcomings it is now hopeless to correct. 

The volume opens with a short chapter on 
certain of the block-books, 7.e., upon those of 
which the blocks were afterwards cut up, and 
the pieces used as illustrations in other books, 
printed at a later date in the ordinary manner. 
A complete history of the block-books has yet 
to be written ; but, for reasons to which we 
will revert later on, it cannot yet be satis- 
factorily completed. He then passes on to 
speak of the workers, ‘ wood-cutters” in 
pure line; of the workmen employed by 
Gerard Leeu at Gouda and Antwerp; the 
Haarlem workman and his school, also nearly 
connected with Leeu; and the foreign wood- 
cuts introduced by Lecu from Germany and 
France. Next he leads us to Zwolle, Delft, 
Brabant, and Louvain, and to a group of 
places in Holland, closing his history with a 
chapter on the late Antwerp woodcuts, which 
belong almost wholly to the last decade of 
the century. The second part is a catalogue 
of the woodcuts themselves, classed into sec- 
tions, corresponding to the sections in the 
first part of the book, and the woodcuts under 
each section arranged, as nearly as may be, in 
the order of their date. The third part is a list 
of the books containing woodcuts, the chrono- 





logical method being adopted as far as possible, 
the books being ranged under the presses at 
which they were produced. It will be seen, 
then, that the author has undertaken no light 
task, and one in which there must still be 
room for further investigation. But such 
work can never be either complete or satis- 
factory until some method is devised by which 
reproductions, both sufficient in quantity and 
truthful in quality, can be brought within 
our reach. Perhaps the greatest bar in the 
way of research in all matters relating to the 
early history of printing, whether from type or 
woodcut, lies in the difficulties attending com- 
parison, when the treasures to be compared 
are far apart, and copies are either imperfect 
or non-existent. Mr. Conway makes frequent 
reference to M. Holtrop’s Monuments typo- 
graphiques des Pays Bas (La Haye, 1868), a 
work which has been of advantage to. him in 
his own researches. It is a work unique of its 
kind, yet leaves much to be desired. Copies, 
however accurate, in lithograph are not so 
entirely trustworthy as are photographic 
reproductions. Moreover, the volume is a 
costly one, and mostly unavailable for pur- 
poses of comparison. Except in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, I do not know 
of a copy in any library in London. It is not 
at South Kensington, or the Library of the 
Academy, or in the London Library, or on 
the shelves of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
Even if it were easily referred to, it would be 
insufficient except for limited purposes. The 
reproductions that are wanted are such as 
only could be undertaken by direction of the 
authorities of the libraries or print-rooms 
placed under their care. They must be very 
carefully chosen, very accurate, and very 
cheap. Dr. Garnett, in an admirable paper 
read before the Library Association at their 
recent meeting in Dublin, has strongly urged 
this multiplication of our treasures, and until 
it is done it will be impossible entirely to 
follow the arguments of our author or appre- 
ciate at their proper value his careful criti- 
cisms. We see the advantage of illustration 
in what Mr. Blades has done for Caxton, and 
we may hope that some day opportunity for 
more frequent comparison of the work of 
these early woodcutters will be afforded 
by reproductions which we can carry with us 
into distant libraries and print-rooms. 

Of all those early printers of whom Mr. 
Conway writes, the man in whom we feel 
greatest interest is Gerard Leeu. ‘‘ Among 
Dutch printers,” says Mr. Conway, 

‘*he was in many respects the most important. 
Not only does he use more woodcuts and 
employ more woodcutters than any other, but 
he himself is the most typical printer of all his 
contemporaries, presenting visibly in the pro- 
ductions of his press the various signs of pro- 
gress or decay which marked the arts of the 
printer or the woodcutter. He seems to stand 
out as a real man from among the ghostly 
assemblage of his contemporaries, who are to 
us names and little more. But Leeu is a reality. 
He is a man with whom we can to some extent 
sympathise, because he makes himself visible to 
us, working in a quite understandable fashion, 
learning first from one brother printer, and 
then from another, borrowing cuts from one 
man, lending them to another, selling off his 
old types to a less successful office, movin 

about, tike many of his contemporaries, to fin 

the best scene of operation, evidently preserving 
relations with more than one foreign printer— 





visibly an energetic hard-working man above 
most, a passionate man withal, as we ma 
chance to find out—a man, at any rate, were 
turning our glass on in this distant assembly.” 

Leeu began to print at Gouda in 1477. On 

June 19, 1484, he printed his last book there. 
He appears then to have gone to Bruges; 
but on September 17 of that year he has 
settled at Antwerp, where in 1493 he under- 
took the publication of a reprint of the 
Cronycles of the Londe of Englond. Dying in 
the same year, the work was completed in his 
office, and the touching memorial at the end 
of the work runs as follows :— 
‘‘Here ben endyd the cronycles of the Reame 
of Englond with their apperteignaunces. Em- 
prentyd in the Duchye of Braband, in the 
towne of Andewarpe. In the yere of our Lord 
Meccexciii. By maister Gerard de Leew, a man 
of grete wysedom in all maner of kunnying: 
which nowe is come from lyfe unto the deth, 
which is grete harme for many a poure man, 
On whose sowle god almighty for hys hygh 
grace haue mercy. Amen.” 

As an instance of the way in which popular 
woodcuts were used for other books than 
those for which they were originally designed, 
and as an evidence of the careful observation 
requisite in tracing them, we take the his- 
tory of a set of cuts which are for other 
reasons even more interesting to us, and which 
were engraved for this same Gerard Leeu. 

In the British Museum are three small 
engravings, distinguished by unmistakeable 
peculiarities of workmanship. They are 
described by Dr. Willshire in his Catalogue 
of German and Flemish Prints, vol. ii. His 
views regarding them are not identical with 
those of Mr. Conway; but, as Dr. Willshire 
very pertinently remarks, ‘‘All the sets 
known should be compared immediately with 
each other, and this advantage can be scarcely 
attainable.” Mr. Conway considers that these 
three are all that remain of an original series 
which must have amounted to sixty-six or 
sixty-eight. He does not suggest for what 
purpose they were first engraved; but from 
them were copied a set of plates, fifty-two 
of which are described by Passavant (forty- 
nine impressions are found in the British 
Museum). From these, or from the first 
series, a set of wood-blocks were engraved at 
Gouda, under the direction of Gerard Leeu, 
and thirty-two were used by him in 1482 in 
printing a Liden ende passie ons Heeren. 
“The set were clearly made,” says Mr. 
Conway, 

** for an edition of the Devote ghetiden van den 
leven Jesu Christi, the only book into which 
they exactly fit. Nor will it seem impossible 
that the first edition containing them should 
have been lost, when we remember that of the 
second only a single copy has survived.” 

They are next employed in the printing of 
a set of sheets of woodcuts, with lines of 
poetry under them. The only impressions 
known were in the suppressed University of 
Altdorf; and we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Conway for a graphic account of his 
discovery of their present ‘‘habitat.” In 


1483 Bellaert uses thirty-two of them in the 
first book printed by him at Haarlem, Dat 
Liden ons Heeren. They can only have been 
lent, for Leeu very shortly afterwards uses 
the whole series in a Devote Ghetiden printed 
at Antwerp. Single cuts were occasionally 
used. Thirty-four appear in Leeu’s Liden ons 
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Heeren of 1485, fifty-two in his Ludolphus 
of 1487, and the same number in the edition 
of 1488, which appeared with the name of 
Claes Leeu. Four are used in the Vier 
uterste of 1488, and twenty-one in the Liden 
ons Heeren of 1490. In the same year five 
blocks are at Zwolle, andtwo are in the hands 
of Jacobus de Breda at Deventer. Peter van 
Os published an edition of Ludolphus in 1495, 
in which fifty of the cuts appeared, and, 
with the exception of the ‘‘Entry into 
Jerusalem ”’ and the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows,” the 
whole set returned once more to Gouda in 
1496, where they came into the possession of 
the Collacie Broeders. After this it becomes 
difficult to trace them. About 1499 two are 
at Breda, and, finally, in 1510 twenty-six 
are found together in a Ludolphus printed at 
Antwerp by Adriaen van Berghen. Among 
them is the ‘‘ Entry into Jerusalem,” once 
again restored to the company of its fellows 
after so long a period of separation. 

It will be seen that the task of tracing 
these cuts through all the various books as 
well as editions may be a very tedious as 
well as a very difficult matter, but it by no 
means constitutes all the labour which Mr. 
Conway has set himself. To trace the course 
of the art through the latter years of the 
fifteenth century, and describe in detail so 
many examples, has evidently been a labour 
of love. Nothing short of untiring devotion to 
his task can enable anyone to do such work 
properly ; and thus, working on a system 
without which much labour might be thrown 
away, his book is, what we have already 
described it, a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of a very interesting subject; 
but, through no fault of the author, it must 
remain incomplete until it can be accompanied 
by illustrations. As with the block-books, to 
which we have before referred, a series of 
accurate reproductions for purposes of com- 
parison is a necessity, if we would learn the 
true history of these early works. We must, 
in conclusion, notice one omission, inexplic- 
able when we see the care with which the 
volume is compiled. There is a Table of 
Contents, sufficient, indeed, for parts ii. and 
ul., but not sufficient in regard to part i. to 
compensate for the absence of an Index. 

Cuartes H. Mippreron- Wake. 








THE BRIGHTON LOAN EXHIBITION. 


THERE was opened last week in the Pavilion 
and some adjoining buildings at Brighton, a 
Loan Exhibition of works of art unusually 
a and comprehensive. Indeed, such an 
exhibition has not often before been held in any 
provincial town. There is, to begin with, a 
fair display of Old Masters—some of them of 
course open to dispute, yet all of them, in a 
measure, interesting. There is something like 
an adequate representation of the English 
school of the later part of the eighteenth 
century, among the examples of which George 
Rowney’s celebrated portrait of Mrs. Jordan in 
The Romp” may be mentioned as conspicu- 
ous. It isan engraved picture, perfectly well 

iown, and if, even for Romney, not quite a 
mumph in colour, it is wonderfully graceful 
and easy in pose. As regards character, if 
must, we fear, be confessed that if it was thus— 
with such a weary smile—that the popular 
actress looked when she was in the part, Mrs. 
ordan’s presence can hardly have been a 


mains very noteworthy, even when it is in 
almost immediate juxtaposition to an exquisite 
Gainsborough. If the English eighteenth- 
century school is represented fairly, the French 
eighteenth-century school is represented with 
more than common honour. In England it 
is habitually ignored—our National Gallery 
possesses almost none of it; but at Brighton 
there is to be seen, in addition to a character- 


istic Boucher, a Fragonard of quite the highest 
excellence. The ‘‘ Fontaine d’Amour” shows 


the impulsive painter of light and changeful 
lovers at his very steadiest, at his most accom- 
plished. But much of the strength of the 
exhibition is naturally found in nineteenth 
century design. Turner is represented, but 
more remarkable even than any Turner in the 
gallery are two great Constables: one of them, 
the piece of pa try—the piece of action, of 
movement, of glowing colour—known as ‘‘ The 
opening of Waterloo Bridge.” It depicts the 
departure from Whitehall stairs, of George the 
Fourth’s procession to open the then newly 
constructed bridge. The other Constable is the 
large landscape of Hadleigh Castle. Hadleigh 
Castle is on the coast of Essex, on a low hill 
overlooking the Thames; and the place afforded 
to Constable exactly the opportunity he de- 
lighted to use—of drawing a wide distance, a 
great plain, and an extended sky. In David 
Lucas’s mezzotint after this very memorable 
picture, the print, albeit executed under the 
eyes of the painter himself, betrays somehow, 
probably owing to some mismanagement of 
ie and shade, that excessive ‘‘ blackness ”’ 
of which Constable complained—a want of 
balance of which the painted canvas betrays not a 
trace. Among the work of artists more lately 
dead, there is noticeable more than one excel- 
lent work of George Mason and Frederick 
Walker; and, among recent Frenchmen, Corot 
and Millet have not been forgotten. The 
representation of several of the best living 
English artists is exceedingly strong. Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘Summer Moon,” and 
Mr. Millais’s ‘‘ Fresh from the West,” are 
works which these eminent artists are scareely 
likely to improve upon. Nor, among younger 
painters, is Mr. Morris very likely to surpass 
his own “ First Communion at Dieppe,” nor 
Mr. Macbeth his “Ferry.” Then, again, 
there are some admirable water - colour 
drawings, and, in an adjoining gallery, a 
varied collection of fine prints — Woollets 
and Willes, Turners and Méryons. Below, 
there is a perfect museum; for not only have 
the South Kensington authorities lent six cases 
full of the most precious objects in glazed 
earthenware, metal work, etc., but many pri- 
vate owners of rare treasures, and, in some 
cases, dealers of note, have exhibited furniture 
and objets d’art. Thus, near a collection of 
Japanese netskis of unusual merit and gro- 
tesqueness, there is a small assemblage of 
painted fans—one wrought by Boucher upon 
chicken-skin (the best material for a fan mount), 
another (it is asserted) a possession of Marie 
Antoinette’s—another arare and exquisite Vernis 
Martin. We have of necessity been but brief 
and superficial in our enumeration of some of 
the contents of that which must on all hands be 
allowed to be not only a meritorious but a most 
high-class exhibition, indicative of unusual 
energy in organisation and of the possession of 
unusual resources. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE Egypt Exploration Fund has been offered 
the services of a student of Egyptology, an 
por pera who has graduated at Oxford, 
and who is willing to accompany M. Naville 


and Mr. Petrie to Egypt this year.’ The’ im- 
portance for future research of completing the 





stimulant to merriment. But the picture re- 


training of a young scholar on the spot induces 


us to appeal to the supporters of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund to raise a separate sum for 
the endowment of a scholarship of £250 for 
three years, to be devoted to the maintenance 
of the proposed student in Egypt during each 
cold season, and for four months of the year at 
Berlin and elsewhere on the Continent, to 
attend lectures, and study the great collections 
of Europe. 
AMELIA B. EpWArDs, 
REGINALD Stuarr Poors, 
Hon. Secs. Egypt Exploration Fund. 
One friend of the Fund has most generously 
promised to subscribe one-third of the amount 
required, R. 8. P. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AT Messrs. Dowdeswells’, in Bond Street, 
there is a little exhibition well worth a visit. 
It is made up of studies from nature in oil by 
Mr. Ernest Parton, and a series of drawings, by 
Mr. Charles Robertson, of the East Coast. Mr. 
Parton has earned a certain reputation for his 
careful observation of nature, for some original- 
ity of handling, and the skilful rendering of 
lights and reflections. Of his happy arrange- 
ment of accidental forms, strangely-tangled 
boughs, and the bizarre effect of patches of 
leaves left on trees in autumn, these sketches 
afford many good examples. Some of them 
are filled in with a good deal of facile, but un- 
satisfactory, work; but in some half-dozen, 
which are easy to find because they are placed 
in the most central parts of the walls, he has 
carried his work farther with success. In ‘‘The 
Wooded Shore—Capel Curig” (15), the surface 
sheen of the water is well rendered, and 
‘*Streatley-on-Thames”’ (30), ‘‘The Haunt of 
the Moor-hen,” and ‘‘On the Pang,” are all 
pleasant in different ways. The sky in No, 33 
is unusually warm and tender for Mr, Parton, 
and the work is rich in chance contrasts. Mr. 
Robertson's exquisite and highly-finished little 
drawings do more than fulfil the promise shown 
at the last exhibition of his drawings here, 
which were notable for their fine colour and 
bold execution. We may safely recognise in 
him an artist of the higher class, who unites to 
singular mastery of his materials an innate 
sense of the beautiful aud a pure perception of 
colour. It is difficult to single out any of these 
lovely little works for special praise, but ‘“‘ A 
Missing Boat” (79) may be remarked for its 
picturesque feeling and the cleverly introduced 
figures; for good drawing and true rendering 
of substance we may point to ‘“‘ Queer Fish” 
(81); for pretty sentiment and purity of tone 
to ‘‘The Harbour Belle” (83); the colour of 
83 is peculiarly rich, of 102 particularly delicate, 
and of 86 unusually subtle. The latter may 
also be noted for its aérial perspective ; but 
really this and the other qualities are perceptible 
throughout this gallery of bijoux. In ‘* New- 
castle” (63) and ‘‘ Yarmouth” (71) the artist 
attempts the Turner vignette with success; the 
former uses ugly material to construct a fine 
composition, and the latter has a fine troubled 
sea and a pretty confusion of boat-lines. For 
true rendering of the mystery of smoke ‘ An 
Old Yorkshire Town ”’ (64) is conspicuous, and 
for “‘ quality ” nothing is finer than ‘‘ The Trial 
Trip.” 

THE leading feature of Mr. Wallis’s Winter 
Exhibition at the French Gallery will be some 
important pictures by Karl Heffner of the 
solemn and desolate scenery of the Campagna. 
These works are the fruits, not only of artistic 
energy and skill, but of no little physical 
endurance and danger, as the artist could find 
no one courageous enough to accompany him 
to some parts of this unhealthy and inhospit- 
able region abandoned to brigands and malaria. 





Messrs. Wallis have also secured a fine specimen 
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by Miiller representing an Oriental café with 
players at tric-trac. 


AT a meeting, on Thursday last, of the Com- 
mittee of the Fund for Establishing a British 
Archaeological School in Athens, Prof. J. S. 
Blackie and Mr. W. M. Ramsay were elected 
members of the Executive Committee. Sub- 
scriptions of £500 from the Marquis of Bute, 
£100 from Lord Derby, and some smaller 
amounts were announced. The fund is, b 
this time, amply sufficient to build and furnis 
a suitable house and library, but would provide 
a very inadequate surplus to meet the annual 
expenses of printing, and the director’s salary. 
Subscriptions are, therefore, still urgently 
needed. Mr. Walter Leaf (Old Change, E.C.) 
is the treasurer of the fund. 


SATURDAY, November 1, has been appointed 
for the private view of the autumn exhibition 
of the 19th Century Art Society at the Conduit 
Street Galleries, and the exhibition will be open 
to the public on Monday, November 3. 


THE general meeting of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund will be held on Wednesday next, 
October 29, at 4 p.m. at the Royal Institution. 
Mr. Petrie will give an account of his dis- 
coveries at Sin, with photographs exhibited by 
the lime light. 


THE title of Dr. Schliemann’s new book will 
be The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns: 
its Primeval Wall Paintings and Works of Art 
Excavated and Described. It will be illus- 
— with coloured lithographs, woodcuts, and 
plans. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT will publish 
next month he Pictorial Press: its Origin and 
Progress, by Mr. Mason Jackson, with about 
150 illustrations. 

WE hear that the ‘‘ Hesperides” of Raphael, 
from the Blenheim Collection, has been pur- 
chased by the Baron Edmond de Rothschild, of 
Paris, for twenty-five thousand guineas. 


Messrs. H. Youna & Co. have just com- 
pleted a bronze bust of the late Archbishop 
Tait, by Signor Mario Raggi, to be placed in 
the Edinburgh University. 

In the gallery of Messrs. Obach & Co. in 
Cockspur Street may be seen a trial proof of 
an admirable line engraving by Jules Jacquet 
of Meissonier’s famous picture called ‘ 1814,” 
a Napoleon I., Marshal Ney, and 
other well-known generals of the Emperor 
retreating sadly over the snow. The original, 
the property of M. Delahaute, was in the 
recent Meissonier Exhibition at Paris. The 
engraving will be issued in England by Messrs. 
Obach, who are also the agents for Fritz 
Gurlitt’s excellent reproductions of the Tanagra 
figures in the Berlin Museum. To the merits 
of perfect reproduction and artistic charm 
these elegant little statuettes add those of 
cheapness and durability, being executed in 
terra cotta delicately tinted to imitate the 
originals. We understand that copies of some 
of the Tanagra figures in the British Museum 
will chest bo allied to the series. 


MUSIC. 
THE NORWICH FESTIVAL, 


Mr. C. V. Stanrorp’s ‘‘ Elegiac Ode”’ was given 
at the evening concert last Wednesday week. 
It is a comparatively short work, occupying 
only half an hour in performance. Death forms 
the subject of the poem, and the composer has 
therefore a theme associated with the ‘“ dark 
mother”: this occupies a prominent place in 
the orchestral introduction. In the first chorus 
we again meet with the theme; and death, 
which ‘ undulates round the world,” is also 
depicted by a triplet figure, which is incessantly 
heard in the orchestra. The movement contains 
some charming and skilful writing for the 








voices. Next comes a baritone solo, ‘‘ Dark 
mother, always gliding near”: it is pleasing, 
but not particularly interesting. The following 
number for soprano solo and chorus, ‘‘ From 
me to the glad serenades,” is of a bright, joyous 
nature. The trumpet announces a new but 
brief motive, somewhat Wagnerian in character. 
An effective orchestral postlude leads to thenext 
number, a chorus, ‘‘ The night is silence under 
many a star.” The long-drawn harmonies, the 
murmuring accompaniment, the clever intro- 
ductions of the themes already mentioned, 
render this chorus highly effective. It is in 
the key of E flat; a short passage leads to 
the final number, a cleverly developed fugue, 
‘* Over the tree-tops I float thee asong.” Then 
follows another and very fine orchestral move- 
ment, and just at the close the voices sing in 
softest tones, ‘‘Come, lovely and soothing 
Death,’’ to the Death motive. Mr. Stanford’s 
Ode is one of his best productions: the music is 
fresh, pleasing and clever, and the orchestra- 
tion is very interesting. Mr. H. Thorndike 
sang the solo. The performance conducted by 
the composer was not all that could be desired, 
but the work is by no means easy. We should 
like to hear it at a Richter concert: it well 
deserves a hearing in London. 

Mr. T. Wingham conducted his concert over- 
ture in F (No. 3 Op. 19) at the opening of the 
second part of the concert. The composer 
intends in this piece to depict the lines of the 
poet Gray, commencing ‘Fair laughs the 
morn” ; and he has succeeded very well. The 
music is not great, but exceedingly effective. 
The choir sang a smoothly-written part-song 
by Dr. Horace Hill, chorus-master. Miss 
Emma Nevada won no end of applause in a 
showy song from David’s ‘‘La Perle du 
Brésil.” Mr. J. T. Carrodus also had his share 
of applause for one of Ernst’s solos. Miss 
Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. E. 
Lloyd took part in the concert. 

The ‘Rose of Sharon” was om on Thurs- 
day morning. We have already spoken about 
Mr. Joseph Bennett’s libretto. On the title- 
page the words are said to be selected from 
Holy Scripture. The compiler, however, has 
not always made use of the authorised version, 
but has consulted modern and, in his opinion, 
more correct translations from the Hebrew. The 
simple village maiden, torn from her lover to 
please the fancy of a voluptous and despotic 
king, her trial, temptation, and final restoration 
to the arms of her beloved, are not events which 
greatly move or excite us. We perceive little of 
the glory and wisdom of Solomon, and we 
cannot thoroughly sympathise with the Sulamite 
in her trouble, or rejoice with her in her 
deliverance. The librettist evidently felt this 
himself. At the end of the fourth part we are 
reminded that the story is merely an emblem of 
Love ‘“‘which is strong as death,” and,{{to 
quote the librettist’s own words, ‘‘ unconquer- 
able as the grave.” Then in the second 
part the important episode of the ‘‘ Proces- 
sion of the Ark” imparts life and vigour, 
and introduces, moreover, a sacred element 
into the story. But Mr. Bennett still sought 
after other means of ennobling the Eastern 
tale. By means of a prologue and epilogue 
he points to the spiritual significance of the 
maiden, the lover, and the king. The first 
and second speak to us of Christ and His 
Church ; of the third nothing is directly said, 
but the part which he plays in the drama suf- 
ficiently suggests that he is an emblem of the 
Evil One. In accepting the hypothesis of the 
shepherd lover, as Mr. Bennett, following 
Ewald and Renan, has done, it is awkward and, 
to our thinking, almost impossible to preserve 
the orthodox spiritual significance of the poem. 
Mr. Bennett has not woven together the literal, 
and as he will have it, spiritual elements, of the 
Song of Solomon ; but with his prologue and 


epilogue has merely bound, as it were, a worldly 
volume in a religious cover. This interpretation 
of the ancient Jewish book affects the form and 
unity of the musical work. We objected to the 
Alpha and Omega of the oratorio from the very 
outset, and now that we have heard the work, 
feel still more convinced that the prologue is 
unnecessary, and the epilogue conlie 80, and 
moreover, musically, an anti-climax. The last 
could be simply left out, but the first is unfor- 
tunately joined on to the instrumental introduc- 
tion, which, however, might be skilfully altered. 
The libretto manifests learning, skill, and 
literary ability of a high order. Mr. J, 
Bennett's selection — ee ape of Bible 
texts argues great judgment and ingenuity, 
and by striking effects of contrast int 
several places, proved of immense assistance to 
the musician. We have already, in a previous 
notice, said something about Mr. Mackenzie’s 
music. From a perusal of the vocal score, 
we ventured to announce a “really great 
success.”’ The impression which the oratorio 
made on us was far deeper than we had antici- 
pated, and the ringing cheers which greeted 
the composer at the close of the performance 
on Thursday, and again on the Friday evening, 
when a short selection from the fourth part was 
given prove that our prediction was a correct 
one. Now, how has Mr. Mackenzie achieved 
so great a success? In the first place he writes 
most judiciously and, at times, effectively for 
the voices. The finest thoughts lose somewhat 
of their power if expressed without regard to 
the limits and capabilities of the human voice, 
while, on the other hand, pure and agreeable 
writing lends a charm even to melody of no 
special merit or originality. Then, again, the 
composer has been most happy in the matter of 
form. The construction of the solos and 
concerted pieces is perfectly intelligible. The 
phrases are clear, the rhythm distinct. There is 
no forced avoidance of perfect cadences; and 
yet in each section there is no awkward break, 
nothing to spoil the dramatic effect. For 
example, the lovely tenor song sung by the 
shepherd lover, ‘‘ Rise up my fair one,’’ closes 
quietly on the tonic, but at once is heard the 
voice of the Sulamite greeting her beloved. 
A still more striking instance occurs at the end 
of the chain of choruses descriptive of the 
procession of the ark. The jf passage endi 
with the words “‘for ever,” in the last chorus, 
would, in a popular sense, close in an effective 
manner the second division of the work; but 
the composer ends quietly, the procession has 
passed, and we hear the Sulamite singing her 
favourite refrain, ‘‘My beloved is mine andI 
am his.’ In the concerted pieces Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has avoided strictly developed fugues, 
which would have been unsuited to the general 
style and character of his music; but there 1s 
enough fugal writing to show how thoroughly 
he has mastered the various devices of counter- 
point and canon; and, moreover, he introduces 
this fugal element in most appropriate places, 
as, for example, where the people, crow 
round Solomon, shout, ‘‘ God save the king,” or 
where the king’s escort of fifty men is descri 
We notice next the matter of leit-motive oF 
representative themes in which great judg- 
ment is shown. No writer can venture to 
ignore the system indicated by Weber, and 
developed almost—as it would seem—to its 
extreme limits by Wagner. Mr. Mackenzie 
follows his illustrious predecessors with care. 
He goes beyond the simple attempts of the 
former, but wisely avoids the intricate com- 
binations of the hao. Of the excellence 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s orchestration we ~~ 
had frequently to speak. In the ‘Rose 
Sharon” he gives us many specimens of his 
powers. Space will only allow us to give two 
examples. In the chain of choruses already 
referred to, the variety and picturesque effects 
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which he obtains are quite remarkable ; and in 
the scena in the third part, where the Sulamite 
dreams, the composer, by means of muted 
strings, soft chords for the wood-wind, and 
other devices, lets us hear the music as if 
through a thin veil, as though ‘laden with the 
soul of slumber.” So with regard to matter, 
form, and colour, the oratorio presents many 
points of interest both for the public and for 
trained musicians; and hence the success. 

In the important matter of individuality of 
style Mr. Mackenzie has made progress. True, 
here and there one can trace the influence of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Wagner ; but the 
reminiscences are only vague, only such as one 
naturally expects to meet with. The composer 
is maturing @ style of his own. In his cantata 
“Jason” there was a strong Schumann ele- 
ment, and in ‘“‘ Colomba”’ there was at times a 
want of character; but in “The Rose of 
Sharon” we find more independence of thought, 
more wealth of melody, and more sustained 
power than in either of his earlier works. The 
oratorio has one fault: it is too long. At Nor- 
wich, not so interval, it occupied 
considerably over t hours. And this fault 
can easily be remedied, not by shortening any 
of the pieces, but by bodily omitting come. 
First and foremost, the Epilogue—which, by 
the way, is a charming movement, and which 
in detached form would make an effective 
anthem—and, if possible, the vocal part of the 
Prologue. Then we should like to see the 
fourth section commence—or, rather, form a 
continuation of the third—where the lovers are 
seen coming up from the valley. This cut 
would unfortunately do away with the very fine 
contralto solo, ‘‘ Gladness is taken away.” And 
lastly, the unaccompanied quartett might also 
be dispensed with. We cannot conclude this 
imperfect notice of the work without mention- 
ing the final movement for solo and chorus, 
“For the flame of love”: it forms a grand 
ending to a noble and original work. We hope 
our suggestions with regard to the shortening 
of the oratorio will not give offence to the 
composer. 

Of the performance we must speak briefly. 
Miss Emma Nevada as the Sulamite sang with 
wonderful charm and feeling, and, so far as 
we can judge, must have thoroughly satisfied 
Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Lloyd as the Beloved 
was in every way satisfactory. Mr. Santley 
took the part of Solomon, and did full 
justice to it. Mdme. Patey was in excellent 
voice; and Mr. H. Thorndike, who had the 
somewhat thankless part of the Elder, sang in 
@ most conscientious and artistic manner. The 
chorus specially distinguished itself, and the 
orchestra performed their duty remarkably 
well. Dr. Bunnett presided at the organ. The 
composer conducted his work, and the ovation 
which he received at the close was the most 
enthusiastic which we ever witnessed. 

The remainder of the Festival must be very 
briefly described. On Thursday evening Mr. 
F. Cowen conducted his eonitesion Sym- 
phony, and Sir J. Benedict a new March of his 
own, entitled ‘‘Camp Life.” Mr. Maas sang 
in splendid style a scena, ‘‘ Apollo’s Invocation,” 
by Massenef, specially composed for the Festival; 
it is effective, but not quite to our taste. A 
Madrigal, a clever imitation of old English 
style, by Mr. Barnby, entitled “‘ It was a Lover 
and his ,»” was encored. The composer 

conducted the choir. Miss E. Nevada, Miss A. 
Williams, and Mr. Thorndike also sang. The 
‘Messiah was given on Friday, and a mis- 
cellaneous concert in the evening. 

We must not conclude without speaking of 
the able manner in which Mr. A. Randegger 
discharged his onerous duty. To him much of 
the success of the Festival was due, and we are 
appy to say it was one both artistically and 
financially, J. 8, SHEDLOOK. 
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profit of upwards of £12,000, 


NUMA ROUMESTAN ; or, Joy Abroad and 
Grief at Home. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by Mrs. J. G. 
LAYARD. From the 65th French Edition. 

** Numa Roumestan’ is a masterpiece; it is a really perfect work ; it 
has no fault, no weskness.”—Mr, HENRY JAMES, 
UNIFORM WITH “GABORIAU’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS,” 
monthly vols, ls, each, THE 


SENSATIONAL NOVELS of FORTUNE 


DE BOISGOBEY. 
Vols. I. and II., containing “The Old Age of Lecoq, the Detective,” will 
be published on November 1, 


London: VIZETELLY & Co., 42, Catherine-street, Strand. 


FLOOD ON MAKING WILLS, 
This day is published, in 1 vol., post 8vo, 53., cloth, 


[HE PITFALLS of TESTATORS: a Few 


Hints about the Making of Wills. By Joun C, H. FLOOD, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London ; BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers” 








Now ready, price 7s, 6d., Volume III. of 


ECTURES and SERMONS delivered at 

the WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE of BRITISH JEWS, by the Rev. 
Professor MARKS. To be had of the attendant at the Synagogue, Upper 
Berkeley Street, W. 





A New Edition, price Sixpence, 





REASONS for DISSENTING from the 
PHILOSOPHY of M.COMTE. By HkrRBeERT SPENCER, (Repub- 
lished from ** The Classification of the Sciences, &c.,” 1864.) 


| 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and Edinburgh. 





This day, imp. 8vo, paper cover, price 2s, 


ESTINY; or, Man’s Will-Means and Will- 
Ends. A New Critic and Logic. Ilustrated by Disgrams. By 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 
London : HOULSTON & SONS, Paternoster-square, E.C, 





CHINA, Now ready, price |s., post-free, 


BSERVATIONS on CHINA: with special 
reference to Chines Colonization, the French, the Opium Question, 
and British Colonies. By FoRTESCUE Fx, M.B, 
London ; EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





(AER PENSAUVELCOIT: a Long Lost 
Unr ised British p A Re-assertion. By THOMAS 
KERSLAKE. 1882, With Map, 1s., post-free, 

London : REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand. 

Manchester; J. E, CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly. 


Met: TT 








Just published, with Engravings, price 10s, 6d. 


q \e ‘ 
N SCLEROSIS of the SPINAL CORD; 
including Locomotor Ataxy, Spastic Spinal Paralysis, and other 
System Diseases of the Spinal Cord ; their Pathology, Symptoms, Diagnosis, 
and Treatment, By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D., M.R.C.P., Senior Physician to 
the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's- park, 
London: LONGMANS & CO., Paternoster-row, 





Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 12s, 


UR IRON ROADS: their History, Con- 
struction, and Administration, By FREDERICK 8, WILLIAMS, 
. “Curious and fascinating volume.”—Saturday Review, 
** Reads like a romance,”—Engineering. 
** Large amount of interesting information.”—Railway News. 
* All the interest and variety of an exciting novel,”—Scotsman. 
* One of the most interesting books that ever came into our hands.” 
Sheffield Independent. 


BEMROSE & £ONS, London and Derby. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tabies, 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s. 








It brings together information not contained in any single work extant. 
London ;: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONs (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 


Price Sixpence; by post, Eightpence. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


THe NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS— 

1, ** PLAY: a Scene from the Life of the Last Century.” Engraved byJ. D 
COOPER, from a Drawing by HUGH THOMSON. (Frontispiec:.) 

2. ETON. By MowBRAY MorRIs. With Ilustrations. 

3. THOUGHTS in a HAMMOCK: a Poem. By W. CRANE. Illustrated 
by Walter Crane, 

4, THAT TERRIBLE MAN. (To be continued.) By W. E. Norris. 

5. THE MALATESTAS of RIMINI. A. Mary F. ROBINSON. 
Illustrations. 

6. BABY LINGUISTICS. By James SULLY. 

7. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Chaps, 5—7. To be continued.) By livou 
Conway. 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c, 

*,” The Fine-Art (December) Number for Christmas of the ‘‘ ENGULIS'T 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE,” containing nearly Eighty Croice 
Illustrations, will be ready at the end of November, price 
ONE SHILLING, 

London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


With 





Now ready, at all libraries. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1884. 
ArT. I. NEW SOUTH WALES. 

» II, THE TEACHING of ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
» Ill, THE BATTLE of OTTERBURN, 
» IV, THE “DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI”—WHO WROTE I! ? 
»  V. THE TRUE REASONABLENESS of CHRISTIANITY. 
» VI. MYSTIC NOVELS. 
» VII. THE CRISIS—BENEATH and AFTER. 
+ VII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
» LX. SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS, &c, 

ALEX, GARDNER, 12, Paternoster-row, Londou. 





Adopted by the School Board for London. 


Now ready, price 7s. 64. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boars, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d, extra. 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


1, FROM EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 
2, FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. 
8. FROM GREEK ORNAMENT. 

4, FROM PERSIAN ORNAMENT. 

5. FROM RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 
6. BUTTERFLY. 

7. BUTTERFLY. 

8, FROM JAPANESE ORNAMENT. ' 
9. FROM CELTIC ORNAMENT, 

10. FROM ITALIAN ORNAMENT. 

11. FROM CHINESE ORNAMENT. 

12, FROM MEDIAEVAL ORNAMENT. 


These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of valios 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive t 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more rea‘ily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of lookivg 
at and ———s masses or spaces instead of simply 0)- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour shoul 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, te 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a rewarl 
for careful drawing. 





London: 
ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMEN15 
THROUGHOUT ° 





for 
particulars of terms, post:free. 
F, MOEDER, > 
248,249,260, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street, 
Established 1863, 
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MISS BRADDON'’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 








Price 1s., Illustrated with Hight Whole-page Engravings. 


THE MISLEHTOE BOUGH. 


“Tncomparably the best of all the annuals.” 


Lonpon: J. 








& R. MAXWELL; 


AND ALL BOooKSELLERs. 














THEATRES. 7 
DELPHI THEATRE. 


* Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 











Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
Messrs, Charles Warner, Beveridge, ———_o Herbert, Shore, 
Fitrdavis, Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and 
Isabel B » i. Leigh, 


Joha Ryder ; Mesd . Coveney, J. Carter, 
and Eva Sothern, 


Preceded, at 7.15, by 





TURN HIM OUT. 


OU RT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 








Every evening, at 8, 

NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 

Mr, Vavasour, Mr. Arthur Cecil ; Samuel Brown, Mr. John Clayton ; 
Bertie Fitzurse, Mr, H, Reeves Smith ; Mr. Banter, Mr. G. W. ry oN 
Berthold Biasenbalg, Mr. E. D. Lyons ; Secker, Mr. Gitbert Trent ; 
Bunter, Mrs. John Wood; Fanny Bunter, Miss L, F ; Lady Mattias 
Vavasour, Miss Le Theire ; Lilian ‘Vavasour, Miss Marion ” Terry. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 








Every evening, at 8, THE WORLD. 
Preceded, at 7. 25, by HARRY NICHOLLS’s Farce, 
TIMSON’S LITTLE HOLIDAY. 


MPIRE THEATRE. 


Lessees, Messrs, VARGUES and DE CHASTELAIN, 








Every evening, at 8.39, 


} med the direction of John Holllugaheed), Fanny Leslie as Dick Whit- 
Deton, 


Followed, at 11, by Comic nee 
P-ITI-PIP, 





in ene the * a Le Fre Troupe will appear, 
arce 
Mri} il Hitchins, Acting Manager, 
OVELTY THEATRE. 


Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 





Every evening, at 8.45, POLLY. 

Messrs. Alfred Bishop, H. Cooper-Cliffe, C. Sounes, A. Sims, and Mr, 
a's Mesdames Lillian Russell, Susie Vaughan, Leslic Bell, Delphine, 
jowbra: 


fener at 7.45, by THE GENIUS, 
Miss Fann "y Robertson, Mr. Horace Sedger. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Maneger, Mr. HARRINGTON BAILY. 








This evening, at 9, NITA’S FIRST. 

Preceded, at 8, by VICE-VERSA. 

Mesdames Venne, Bufton, Miller, Verity, ——. and Bruce ; Messrs, 

. G, Warren, H. Saker, , P. Clark, Edward Rose, F, H. Herbert, W. “Gregory, 
A.B. Tapping, H. Eversfield, E. 'L. Armstrong, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCB. 








Every evening, at 8.15, a new Play, in a prologue and three acts, written 
by Hugu Conway and Comyxs CARR, entitled 


CALLED BACK, 
: Preceded, at 7.45, by SIX AND EIGHTPENCE, 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 








Ev ry evening, at #30, OUR BOYS. 
as DAVID JAMES in his ah charecten of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 
upported by Messrs, Gerald M. Reeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c. ; 
“sdames Fortescue, Lucy Buckatone R. Erskine, Cicely Richards, &c. 
led, at 7.30, by SUNSHINE. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE, 








Eve-y«vening, at 8, will be produced a new fiv 
e-act Play of Modern 
Bagi. 4 Mic dleco.ass Life, by HENRY A, JONES, entitled f 
in whi SAINTS AND SINNEKS, 
lo ich Mr, Thomas Thorne will make his re-appeara 
Tres. Powerful cast :—Messrs, Henry Neville, Mackintos! 
e, W. Lest F. Grove, W. Howe, and i. B. Con- 


~ (by permissic ion ot Dieeers. Claytsa & & Cecil} ; Mesdames Cissy Graham 
A. Giffard, and Kate Phillips ; . ° 


nce, eg the * 
qe 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Str ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :—‘‘ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


ne “It properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr, HAssALL. 
Strictly pure ; well manufactured in every way.”’—W. W. STODDART, F’, # 0. F.C.S., City Analyst. 
«Pure ocoa, @ portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., R.C.S. ‘Analy st for Dubtin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,.—“* A delicious preparation.” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 
8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp Street | 


and CHARING CRO38, LUNDON.—Established 1782, 

















ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the | Southampton-bulldings, Chancery-lane. 
world, | Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
Loss claims arranged with p itude and liberality. | and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances wheo act drawn 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 


below £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts 

FRAN BOM ‘I Joint Beoretaries, The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest re- 
cis ACDONALD, | ‘a d. 

A of ame 0 ‘unde Vv rien bh he collection of Bill 

Writi nd other Securities and Valuables; the collection o 8 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of W. ES. | | Donia, Writings, and other Coupons s and the purchase and sale of Stucke 

: | and Shares 

B® AND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, | Setters » of Crodit and Circular Notes issued. 


with full iculars,on peoemeate 
tftonene tex, = *" FRANCIS RAVERSOROFT, Manager. 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and PERILS “ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE 
POTTED MEATS & YORK&GAME PIES. | ayy way PASSENGERS! ae COMPANY, 
ee ee ee AcowENTS oF ALI RINDR AON LAND OR WATE 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
GQPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEW. ARK cot IMITATIONS, — 


THE LARGEST INCOME, 
11 TREET, 
» LIBF B STANT sORE 8 











kes for its C of charge, the curtody of 























AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE oe AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
yf any Accidental Assurance Company. 
eum es es «» HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
he Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents. or 
Wr —< yp 0 ha GRAND HOTEL (BUILDINGS, CHAKING CKOES, 


att 
HEAD OFFice—64, COMNBILL ss 











ig ry Secretary. 
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SEELEY d& CO. beg to announce that they have Removed to their 
NEW PREMISES, 46, 47, and 48, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, opposite the 


mcr TIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


IN DECEMBER (Uniform with “The otilustrat ae 

LANDSCAPE. By P. G. Hamerton. With about Fifty Illustrations. Columbier 8vo, price £5 5s, 
(limited to 1,250 Copies). Large-Paper Copies (limited to 500), bound in vellum, price £10 10s. Of the Large-Paper Copies only about Fifty remain to be 
subscribed for. N OCTOBER 

PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES; with “especial Reference to Changes in its Architecture and 
Topography By P. G. HAMERTON. With Twelve Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s,; Large-Paper Copies, vellum, 
—- IN OCTOBER. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Shakespeare. By Sidney L. Lee, 
With Fourteen Copper Plates and Thirty Vignettes by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s.; Large-Paper Copies, vellum, price £4 4s 

IN NOVEMBER. 


SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, Captain in His Majesty’s 20th Regiment of Foot, who fought 
but with no great glory) under H.R.H. the Duke of Oumberiand. in the Low Countries, and had the honour to be wounded in the left shoulder, under anak eyes of 
Sua Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec. By E. VINCENT BRITON. 2 vols., price 12s. 
N NOVEMBER. 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses, By Professor A. J. Church. With 


Coloured Illustrations. Price 5s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ROMAN LIFE in the eo of CICERO. 5s. STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s. | THE STORY of the LAST DAYSof JERUSALEM. 


STORIES from HOME 5s. THE STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 3s. 6d. 
STORIES from VIRGIL, 5s. STORIES from LIVY. 5s. A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 


STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. | HEROES and KINGS. 1s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 
* Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy readers.”—Daily News. 


N NOVEMBER 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from “VASARI. ' By the Author of “Belt and Spur.” With 


Coloured Illustrations. Price 5s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. “ 
BELT and SPUR. With Coloured Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. Price 5s. A sort of Boys’ Froissart, with admirable 


Illustrations.” 


THE CITY in the SEA. With Coloured Illustrations. Third Thousand. 5s. 
* Full of interest for all who care for one of the most brilliant and romantic chapters in the history of civilisation.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN OCTOBER. 
FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. By A. Square. Price 2s. 6d. 
IN NOVEMBER. 


AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful Things in the Sky. Astronomy for Children. By A. Giberne, 
—— BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. Tenth Thousand. Price 5s. 
Ought to have a place in village libraries and mechanics’ institutions ; would also be welcome as a prize-book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS: Geology for Beginners. By A.Giberne. With Illustrations. Third Thousand. Cloth, price 5s. 


“The exposition is a the style simple and attractive.”—Spectator. 
N NOVEMBER 


IN the EAST COUNTRY. By Mrs. Marshall. “With Illustrations. Price 5s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. JOHANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
CONSTANTIA’S CAREW. 5s, CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 5s. NOW-A-DAYS. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. 5s. THE OLD GATEWAY. 5s. MRS. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 5. 
THE ROCHEMONTS. 5s. MRS. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. BENVENUTA. 5s. EDWARD’S WIFE. 5s. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 
A LILY among THORNS. _ 5s. JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 


HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s, « Very sound-hearted and sensible tales of modern life.”—Guard 
‘* Mrs. Marshall’s pen, busy as it is, does not give any sign of tailing. *? Spectator. 


IN NOVEMBER 
A CITY VIOLET. By M. E. Winchester, Author of “A Nest of Sparrows.” Price 5s. 


; BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. Fourth Edition. 5s. | A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. Second Edition. CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 2s. 6d. 
UNDER the SHIELD. Third Edition. 5s. 3s. 6d. | A CABIN on the BEACH. is. 
“* We can conceive no more healthy reading for children.” —Academy. 


ENGLAN D's TRAINING: eevcnnllinecmmndl” so" By the Author of “Essays on the Churcb.” 


Cloth, 3s 


THE RELATION uot the JEWISH CHRISTIAN $. to the JEWS i in the FIRST and SECOND CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. H. C. R ARDT. Price 2s, 6d., cloth 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN the LIGHT: Brief Memori f El 3 i ’ i the 
the LIGHT: Brief Mem orials | of Elizabeth Phebe Seeley. By her Sister. With a Preface by 
* Such a life is well worth recording; but the story must be read at length to be appreciated.” —Spectator. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GOLDEN KEY: a Narrative of Facts from Outcast London. By Lady Hope. With Illustrations. 


Price 2s, 6d, “We commend to the attentive perusal of our readers this noteworthy book.”—Reord. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOYFUL through HOPE: a Tale. By Blanche Garyock. Price 5s. 


read.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Essex Street; Srranp. 


Printed for the Proprietors by som ALEXANDER and WALTER SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, 27, Chan Lane; 
. 4 Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, We OTK! 7+ Chancery 











